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OF BOSTON. 





Mutual Life Insurance | 


Assets Dec. 31, 1902, $23,176,440.19 


Liabilities ° .  20,425,522.07 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President. 


F. K; KOHLER, General Agent. 


$2,750,918,12 


St. Paul Building. 
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ERTIFICATES of The Audit Company 
‘of New York covering accounting and 
physical’ examinations ‘of properties ate ac- 
cepted by financial houses in the United States 


underwriting agreements involving large sums 
of money. 


The Audit Company 


Aids clients to determine proper plans for 
stock and bond capitalization. 

Arbitrates upon conflicting financial interests 
of industrial firms and companies, pro- 
viding a fair basis for consolidation, 

May be consulted for advice on any subject ' 
requiring knowledge of correct com- 
mercial practice. 

May be named in mortgages covering indus- 
trial and other bonds—in cases of special 
agreements which safeguard the lien or 

. income—to certify whether such provi- 
sions are being carried out. 


THe Aupit ‘COMPANY OF NEW York 


QuEEN BUILDING, N. Y. Live Buiipime, 
Cedar and William Sts., LaSalle and Monroe Sts., 

New York City. . Chicago. 
ARcADE BibG., 15th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE GREATEST CONVENIENCE 
OF THE DAY. 


TELEPHONE 
SERVICE 


In Your Residence. 


LONG ISLAND, STATEN ISLAND, 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY, 


Connecting with One Million Stations 
throughout the country. 


THE NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
TELEPHONE C0., 


81 Willoughby Street, BROOKLYN, N, Y. 
160 Market Street, NEWARK, N. J. 

























§ 59 Fifth Avenue, -: 














WITH LATEST 


As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES} 


For Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 
- 4050 Chestaut Street, 





New York. 
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THE NEW’ FICTION. 


The first issue in the new series of 


LITTLE NOVELS BY FAVORITE AUTHORS. 
By Owen Wister PHILOSOPHY 4 


A deliciously funny story of Harvard student life. Cloth, 18mo, 50 cents. 
The Little Novels by Favorite Authors will be of small size, very tastefully bound, just 
the things to drop into one’s pocket, or to mail to a friend out-of-town for an idle hour. 
READY NEXT WEEK. 
F, Marion Crawford’s MAN OVERBOARD 


READY IN JUNE, 
Gertrude Atherton’s Mrs, PENDLETON’S FOUR-IN-HAND 
Winston Churchill’s Mr. KEEGAN’S ELOPEMENT 








A New novel by the author of ‘‘The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife.’’ 


People of the Whirlpool From rue Experience Book or A CoMMUTER’s WIFE, 
This charming novel, full of the sunny philosophy which made the earlier book so irresistible, 
contains the delightful Barbara’s observations of the New Yorkers of to-day. 

Cloth, r2mo, with eight full-page illustrations, $1.50. 

The Kempton-Wace Letters READY NEXT WEEK. 


is a book almost sure to provoke discussion—a development of two men’s views of the function 
and significance of love —also, the woman’s side of the question. Cloth, r2mo. $1.50. 


By JAMES BRYCE, Author of “ The American Commonwealth,” etc. 
Studies in Contemporary Biography 


Twenty sketches of eminent men of the roth century; among others, Lord Beaconsfield, 
J. H. Green, E, A, Freeman, Archbishop Manning, E. L. Godkin, Wm. E. Gladstone. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net (postage 17¢.) 


“* As all except Lord Beaconsfield were known to Mr. Bryce a. the result is something in- 
timate, unique. The studies throughout are marked by the author’s accustomed clearness of 
insight, breadth of view and graphic power of presentation.”—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 


NEWY OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 
Athletics and Out-Door Sports for Women 


Each subject being separately treated by a special writer, with an introduction by 
Lucille Eaton Hill, Director of Physical Training in Wellesley College. 


Seventeen comprehensive, competent articles on all forms of wholesome athletic sport, ran 
from Physical Training at Home, by ANTHONY BaRKER; ‘Swimming, by Eowyn Sanpys ; Golf, by 
Frances C. Griscom, Jr. ; Equestrianism, by BELLE Braca, to Fencing, by Reais SEnac. 


Cloth, r2mo, with over 200 illustrations. $1.50 net (postage 20¢.), 


New Volumes in the AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Uniform with “ 7he Deer Family” by Theodore Roosevelt and others. 


The Water-Fowl Family 
By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP and T. S. VAN DYKE, _ Illustrated by A. B. Frost, 
L A. Fuertes and C. L. Bull. Just Ready. Cloth, gilt, r2mo, $2,00 net ( postage 15¢.). 
Bass, Pike, Perch, and others 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M.D. Illustrated by Martin Justice and Charles F. W. 
Mielatz. Published this week, Cloth, $2.00 net (postage 15¢.), 
The Big Game Fishes of the United States 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER. Illustrated by C. F. W. Mielatz and others. Ready by June 1. 


Send for full descriptive circular of the Library and a specimen plate in colors, 
with particulars ns to special terms te subscribers to the Library as a whole. 

















On net books ordered from the publishers carriage is an extra charge; for sale by ali dealers at net rates 


ruse. THE TLACTILLAN COMPANY “8, 
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ches of literature 
Co Authors — ‘or publ jon in book form 
Seekin a uired by an established house. 
Liber nae Shonosable treatment. 
Publis BOOKS, 141 Herald 23d &t., 
New York Gity. 


*““NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE 99 By Rev. 


JOHN PRESLAND 


CONTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago?—The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpremstion of 
the Word of God.—The i-Une God: How to under- 
stand the Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the 
Lard Jesus Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection : How and 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged ?—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 


Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at tne New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
Single Copies, 10 cents 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 
Order for the change of 9n address shouid be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 
Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if aes 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelo 
We cannot, however. in that case, hold ourselves respo’ 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


EDUCATION 
MAINE 


The Wing Camping Trip for Boys | 7 


To Belgrade and Moosehead Lakes and vicinity—Maine. Reference 
to head-masters of well-known private schools. Send for circular. 
J. EDWIN WING, 2 Carver St., Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOTT ACADEMY “iiass:” 


Graduate, elective and college proparatosy courses for girls. Fine 
situation and buildings. Com =r e modern pe mee Tennis, 
basket ba 1, field hockey, golf, riding. Personal attention of teach- 
ers. Address Abbott Academy. — 


Rogers Hall School 


ForGirls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


Manuscripts in all b 





























Massacuvusetts, NorTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR eae WOMEN 


Rev. Samurt V. Coxsz, A.M., 

69th year begins Sept. 16, 1908. .-— college pesparetery, 
with advanced courses for high school graduates and others 
and Music. Experienced teachers. Native French and at 
New brick a with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
bail, fiela-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Location health- 
ful and beautiful, within thirty miles of Bos on. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Wellesley Hills, Mass. To get a compre- 
hensive idea of the school, send for circular and handsome book- 
let of views of picturesque and historic surroundings. 

DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal. 


NEW YORK 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. General _ rene Dey A Courses. 











Riverside Drive, 85th and d'Soch ® Sts., New York City. 





ADIRONDACK SUMMER § SCHOOL 


inte, Me 1 


st June to ist 
J. LIB TADD fladelphia, 
Director Public tillage Art Schoo 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


Por Women 
For Catalogue, address 


Nzw York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL f$# 


Terms $700. Fall term begins September 24th, 1903. 





THE PRESIDENT. 








NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey, Blairstown. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy. {o> | Blair 


Fifty-sixth year. Prepares fo Am rt ES Sy 
Bailat dings. 7 ee cay Aponte Cee, ew 


ymnastam’ and and — 
rates. 








NEw JERSEY, Montclair, 19 Walden Place. 


Montclair Military Academy. 

A school where a boy’s personality is studied and methods applied 
that will contribute most to his future interests in college or 
business. U. 8. Army detail. G asium. Fiealthful location. 
For catalogue, address Joun G. MacVicaR, A.M., Headmaster. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OBER LIN 
Theological Seminary 


7ist year o ate t. 23. Sti wi 
in the Colle ay onservatory of Music. ornare 
Prof. E. = BOS WORTH, Dean, (berlin, Ohio. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 








EUROPE AND ORIENT 


Twenty-second Season. Limited Parties. 


celled Arrangements. Every detail for Comfort. 
Leisure in Si; ing. Terms possonadl e. Address, 
Tr. and Mrs. H. 8. ne, lens Falis, N. Y. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LHYLAND LIN SB. 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 


Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, se Winter Season, 
+ Sammer Season; round trip discount. 
evonian, May 9. | Cestrian, June 6. | Winifredian, ome 20 


F. Oo HTO 
General Agents. Telephone Yeo Hover rote Bese” Boston. 


“LA VELOCE,” ‘sis 


— 
(THE FAST ITALIAN INE) 


Regular Weekly Sallings 
U. S. Mail and Passenger Steamers from 
New York to Naples-Genoa. 





Sailing Every Tuesday at 11 a. m. from Pier foot 
of West 34th 8t., N. Y. City. 


Large, airy cabins at $55, $65 and $75 per berth can be se- 
cured by applying to any of the principal Steamship and 
Tourist Agents in the United States and Canada, or to 


BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO., General Agents, 
29 WalltStreet, New York. 
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EASTON SANITARIUM. 


class mental ents received. Twen 
Png LF i bh t Physician in Middie- 


ence; late First 
visit before decid: 
town, B. ¥., tate Hospital visit be KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa, 


1 yy A high class private sana- 
INTERPINES torium for the treatment 
of disorders of the nervous 

system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD, Goshen, New York. 


PEQUOT HOUSE 
and 22 Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
On Long Island sound 


FAMOUS YACHTING MACADAM 
HARBOR | HEADQUARTERS DRIVES 


500 Guests. Opens June 17th 
Write for COTTAGE LIFE AT PEQUOT 
WM. H. HAGER, Prop. 


The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete, Comfortable and Up-to- 
date Hotel. 


American and European Plans. 
Take Penn. R. R. cabsto Hotel. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York .. « 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Serene, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
nae secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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“THE INVITATION OF A GOMMUNITY” 
MACHIASPORT 


: On 
HISTORIG MACHIAS BAY, MAINE 


Ap +9 especially to the man with a long vacation, seeking a 
et and unostentatious place for himself und family to get 
Strength and rest during the months of July and August. 


For particulars and all information address 


MACHIASPORT IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY 
MAGHIASPORT, ME. 











LAKE PHAMPLAIN 
Summer REEN MOU MAINS 
m ceed k with lete list of 
Homes hotels ama boarding house, Board 
in } aged ss week and coward. Mailed for 
Vermont | *™ EQCLESTONE, §. P. A ry, 














Health and Pleasure 


during the hot summer can be had at moderate cost 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y.. 
on the New York, Ontario & Western Railway. Physicians 
heartily recommend this on as one of great natural 
pong and Sonne health ess. 2,000 feet above the 
Pure Water, Pure Milk. No Malaria or 
Bares and Aeithin three hours’ ride from New — 
Send 8 cents for es tage to the un ed, or call and 
at. offices low, the SUPERBLY ILLUSTRA 
BOOK @ *SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. It gives list of 
over 900 Hotels, Farm and ‘Boarding Houses, with their lo- 
a rates of board, facilities, attractions, &c. 
On May 29th and 30th Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
will be L. at 425 Broadway, 1354 Broadway and Ferry 
offices, an op) po of easy ee a 


summer “home eee aS a a s fi in this de- 
htful to Monday, June 4 
Re ae 165, Nor aan 425, 3 4870 Broadwa, 


Park Place ; 287 4th Av. : : 245 Columb pus AY. : 158 East 1: in 
St. ; i Si oe Fe 125th St. ; 182 5th Av. ; ticket offices Franklin 
pet ay a 4 Court St. ; 860 Fulton St. ; 890 Broad- 
war ; Eagle Offi 
J.C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & . R. R. and connections, 
From Grand Central Station. 





Leave By way of Due, 
18:00 A.M., Hartford and Willimantic, 2:00 P.M. 
9:00 A.M., Springfield and Worcester, 3:40 P.M. 
10:00 A.M., tt ew London and Providence, 8:00 P.M 
10:02 A.M., ew London and Providence, 4:30 P.M 
12:00 M Springheld and Worcester, 5:40 P.M 
1:00 P.M., ttNew London and Providence, 6:00 P.M 
1:02 P.M., *New London and Providence, 7:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M., Hartford and Willimantic, 8:00 P.M 
8:00 P.M... “New London and Providence, 9:00 P. 
4:00 P.M., *Springfield and Worcester, 10:00 P.M 
$508 P. *“New London and Providence, 11:00 P.M. 
t11:00 P.M., Springfield and 6:15 A.M 
12:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 6:23 A.M 
$12:02 A.M., *New London and Providence, 6:57 A.M 


*Dally, jneteting Ag. 4 tStops at 125th St. 
tt¥ive Hour Limited or cars, fare, New York and Bos- 
ton, $7, including parlor’ car seat. 
‘Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD. Gen. Pass, Agent. 





Virginia 
Mountain Resorts 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Most healthful region in which 
te spend the heated term... 


Virginia Hot Springs," Greenbrier White Sulphur 
Springs, Warm Spri 
Alum §S ~~ s and A eghany otel, Sweet Springs, 
Sweet Chal 
Springs and other well known resorts. 


Descriptive Resort Pamphlets and Summer Homes folders may 
be obtained at C. & O. offices, 362 and 1354 Broadway, New York, and 
principal agencies of connecting lines, or by addressing: 


Healing Springs, Rockbridge 
eate Springs, Natural Bridge, Salt Sulphur 


H. W. FULLER, G. P. A., Washington, D. ©, 
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Colorado 


The delightful country of health-giving, light, 
dry air and inspiring scenery is the ideal 
place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


Acountry perfectly suited for rest, recreation 
and sport, with good hotels and boarding 
places adapted to any man’s means. An in- 
expensive place to visit and the trip requires 
but one night en route from Chicago via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line 


Illustrated booklet about Colorado free to all 
persons addressing 


W. B. KNISKERN, or E. L. LOMAX, 
Chicago, Ill. Omaha, Neb. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 





‘ Se 7235SIXTH AVENUE. 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 





THE BEST GOODS ONLY, j 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
ever offered in the United States for fur- 
nishing the home. It includes a full line of 


® Our Standard for ihe 
Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Tonks 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room Appliances, 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within. 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 











it is always well to re- 

member that Simpson’s 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name. 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 
is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 
When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 























for WOMEN, 


cre STREN GTH-GIVER, CHILDREN 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


and MEN. 
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Exclusiveness 


IN DESIGN IS HALF THE 
VALUE, ESPECIALLY IN A 
WEDDING GIFT. 
WE COPYRIGHT OUR 
PATTERNS, AND OUR 
LINE IS REPLETE WITH 
CHOICE ARTICLES FROM 
WHICH TO SELECT. 


FOUNDED 1824 


Reed & Barton 


Silversmiths 
41 UNION SQUARE 


6 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 








NORTHERN AUTOMOBILES. 


The automobile has come to stay. There is no 
doubt about that, though there ma some question 
as to what is the best machine to purchase. Those 
who find this question perplexing them would do well 
to investigate the merits of the $800 “ Northern 

asoline runabout. A mail request to the Northern 
fg. Co., Detroit, Mich., will bring full particulars. 


REDUGED RATES TO SAN FRANGISGO AND 
LOS ANGELES. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Meet« 
ing Master Plumbers’ Association. 


On account of the meeting of the Master Plumbers’ 
Association, at San Francisco, Cal., May 19 to 22, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell excur- 
sion tickets to San Francisco or 8 Angeles, aay 
11 to 17, inclusive, good to return until July 15, 
from all stations on its lines, at reduced rates. ese 
tickets must be validated for return passage, for which 
the usual fee of fifty cents will be charged. For fur- 
ther particulars concerni rates, routes, and condi- 
tions of tickets, consult ticket agents.—Adv. 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 


Personally-Gonducted Tour via Pennsyliva- 
nia Railroad. ° 


The battlefield of Gett sburg, and the National 
Capital in all the glory of its Spring freshness, are 
attractions so alluring that few would feel like re- 
fusing to visit them. It is to place these two attrac- 
tions within e reach of every one that the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company announces a tour over the 
interesting battlefield, through the pictu ue val- 
ie of Maryland, and an entertaining stay at Wash- 
ngton. 

e tour will leave New York 8.00 A. M., and Phil- 
adelphia 12.20 P. M., Saturday, May 23, in chares 
of one of the Company’s tourist mts, and will 
cover a period of six days. An exper enced chaperon, 
whose especial charge will be unescorted ladies, will 








COATES Clippers. 


: As much a toilet necessity as a 
A comb or a curler. Clip your 

4 / boy’s hair. Clip the back of 

: usband’s neck. Husband 

y clip his beard. Save 

® their cost in a month and 

2 they’re good for years. 

4 Ask Hardware Dealers for 

a 

a 

) 


’ — Coates **E -Runni ad 
a Ses 
’ COATES CLIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. 


EEEESESCE SEE EEESESES ESSE 
READING NOTICES 








Special General Assembly Train to 
Los Angeles. 

The Passenger Department of the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway announces that a special train has been 
arranged for account the General Presbyterian Le ang | at 
Los Angeles, to leave Chicago 10.30 P. M., Wednesday, May 
13'h, with through Pullman sleeping cars to Los Angeles 
without ou from Pittsburg, Columbus Dayton, Dincin- 
nati, Louisville and Indianapolis—Pullman standard and 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars from Chicago without change. 

The route is over the only double track railway between 
Chicago and the Missouri River, through the typical western 
prairie country of Northern Illinois and Iowa, and via Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Leadville. Gleawood & pri Salt 
Lake City and Sacramento to Los Angeles. The special will 
stop a few hours for sight-seeing at Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City and Sacramento, spending the Sab- 
wi ~~ ith dingl 

nly round-trip from cago, with correspondingly 
low rates from other points. For full particulars, address 
W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ills.—Adv. 





a pany the party throughout. Round-trip tickets. 
covering transportation, carriage drives, and hote’ 
accommodations, will be sold at the extremely low 
rate of $22 from New York, $21 from Trenton, $19 
am! Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
points. . 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
WN. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
a Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 

0. 


INTERGHANGEABLE 1000-MILE REFUND 
TIGKETS. 


Commencing June 1. 1903, interchangeable 1000- 
Mile Refund Tickets will be placed on sale, limited 
to one year from date of issue, good only for trans- 
portation of the owner, with usual free allowance of 
150 pounds baggage, over any of the following lines: 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. tween all 

ints east of Ohio River and between Pitts- 
urg and Kane. Also to and from ints on 
Phi ome pe and Reading Railway and Central 
Railroad of New Jersey between Philadelphia and 
New York.) c 

CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO Raruway. (Hast of and in- 

cluding Huntingdon.) 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND: WESTERN RAILROAD, 

Eris RArtroap. (East of and including James- 

town and Suspension Bridge.) 

LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

These tickets will be sold at rate of $30.00 each, 
subject to refund of $10.00 on surrender of cover to 
Trunk Lines Mileage Ticket Bureau, No. 143 Liberty 
Street, New York, at any time within eighteen months 
from date of purchase. 

This form of ticket will be issued in deference to 
requests of numerous patrons of the lines in interest 
desiring one ticket goee over several lines instead of 
having to He df san hemselves as at present with a 
separate ticket for each line they desire to use. 

Agents at principal stations of the railroads named 
above will have these tickets on sale and give all fur- 
ther information regarding them that may be re- 
quired.— Adv. 
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Exhaustion WILL Shy 


SHAVING STICA 
— 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nefvous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite is poor, take 


Horstord’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 


Indigestion and Debility. THE ACME OF LUXURY 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all “Druggists 


. B. WILLIAMS CO., Gilaston| Ct. 
Pamphlet with full information free. The J. +4 w —— 2. ¢ aanye 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I, 























The Road Proof 


—ZTs the Real Proof. 


No matter how handsome a machine appears or 
how it trembles with suppressed power zz the show 
room, the true test is actual service—going there 


and getting back. Ghe 
NORTHERN 


is the gasoline runabout that 
‘“‘never hesitates.” 

Fill the tank once and it’s 
good for a couple of ‘‘centu- 
ries.” A touch of the handle 
regulates its pace. Doesn’t 
balk at up-grades or take the 
bit between its teeth coming 
down. Easiest riding of 
them all. 

The sturdy Northern has speed and symmetry in every line, superbly finished, noiseless, 
odorless. Price $800. Manufactured by a company of capital and standing. 
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The editor of a paper published 
in Athens, Ga., recently wrote 
to ex-President Cleveland, 
speaking of a desire in that town for his 
nomination, and asking this question: 
“Are you now considering, or would 
you consider, making the race for the 
Presidency next year on the Democratic 
ticket?” Replying on the 6th inst., Mr. 
Cleveland said: 

“T cannot fail to be gratified by the kindly 
expressions which frequently come to me in 
these days from all parts of the country; and 
I desire to thank you for your loyal support 
in the past and for your exceedingly friendly 
expressions at this time. In answer to the 
question with which you conclude your letter, 
I can say no more than to assure you that at 
no time since the close of my last Administra- 
tion have I been desirous of carrying the Demo- 
cratic banner for the fourth time in a Presi- 
dential contest.” 


National 
Politics 


Mr. Vilas, of Wisconsin, formerly in Mr. 
Cleveland’s Cabinet, and now his inti- 
mate friend, says that in his opinion the 
ex-President is not a candidate for the 


nomination and will not be one. Friends 
of ex-Senator Hill say he regards the 
nomination of Mr. Cleveland as impossi- 
ble, and thinks those who suggest it are 
seeking for an excuse to vote for Mr. 
Roosevelt if Cleveland is rejected. Mr. 
Bryan says there is not the remotest pos- 
sibility of the latter’s nomination, which 
is suggested, he says, by newspapers 
nominally Democratic, but really sup- 
porters of Republican organized wealth: 


“Mr. Cleveland represents, as no one else 
does, the plutocratic element in the Democratic 
party. That element raised the money which 
secured him the nomination in 1892; that ele- 
ment can lead his administration as completely 
as if he had been merely an office boy in a Wall 
Street institution; that element drew him into 
the vortex of Wall Street speculation and made 


his money for him; that element to-day guards 
his investments and is the stimulus for all that 
he thinks or says or does. The party cannot 
invite him to be its spokesman nor represent- 
ative without assuming the burden that he and 
his plutocratic associates ought to bear with 
them into oblivion. The party must choose be- 
tween the people and the representatives of 
organized greed. It cannot serve both Wall 
Street and the masses.” 

Senator Hanna recently remarked that 
there seemed to be much significance in 
the talk about Mr. Cleveland. The Re- 
publicans, he added, would nominate Mr. 
Roosevelt. It was true that his own 
name had been mentioned, “but only by a 
few foolish friends.”—It is now under- 
stood that the President will call Con- 
gress to meet in special session on 
November 9th. 


One of the officers in 
the Post Office Depart- 
ment whose conduct 
has been the subject of investigation is 
August W. Machen, superintendent of 
the carrier and rural delivery service. 
On the 8th inst., at the written request 
of Fourth Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Bristow, who has charge of the in- 
vestigation, the Postmaster-General 
gave Mr. Machen a leave of absence 
until the inquiry should be ended, 
transferred his bureau from the First 
Assistant’s department to the Fourth 
Assistant’s, and appointed in Machen’s 
place Inspector M. C. Fosnes, who 
made an excellent record while in 
charge of the Cuban Postal Service 
after the arrest of Rathbone and Neely. 
Mr. Machen says he courts the fullest 
investigation and has done no wrong. 
The Postmaster-General has asked 
Seymour S. Tulloch to produce the 
proofs (which, the latter said, were in - 
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his possession) of irregularities and 
frauds in the Washington Post Office 
and elsewhere. Tulloch, complaining 
that Mr. Payne has called him “ a wind 
bag,” replies that the letters of Mr. 
Charles Emory Smith and Comptroller 
Tracewell must have substantiated his 
charges. He asks for copies of these 
letters. It is said that General Bris- 
tow’s report will be ready on June Ist. 
Mr. Payne predicts that it will be used 
in reorganizing the entire service. 


as 


The President passed 
from the heat and dust 
of Arizona’s sage brush 
desert into the land of orange groves 
and roses on the morning of the 7th, and 
at noon on that day was heartily wel- 
comed to California at Redlands. This 
is his first visit to the Pacific Coast. He 
had a quiet Sunday on the 3d at Sharon 
Springs, Kan., a little prairie settlement. 
In the church which he attended there 
the services were opened by the Metho- 
dist Presiding Elder, the sermon was 
preached by a Presbyterian minister 
from Kansas City and the benediction 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Tour 


was pronounced by the pastor of a Swed- 
ish Lutheran Church from a neighbor- 


ing town. On his way to Denver the 
President stopped at Hugo long enough 
to enjoy a cowboy breakfast in a mess 
tent by the side of the railway track. 
All the schools and business houses in 
Denver were closed during his visit of 
two hours to that city. Escorted by 
regular cavalry and the militia he drove 
through six miles of streets. The silver 
bell which Denver gives to the new 
cruiser bearing her name was borne 
along in the procession, and the Mayor’s 
daughter was ringing it. At Pueblo the 
President made a brief address to a great 
audience. Passing to New Mexico, he 
stopped for three hours in Santa Fé. 
More than half the members of his 
Rough Rider regiment were drawn from 
this Territory. Many of them were 
there to greet him, and they served as a 
guard of honor. In the cathedral he 
stood as godfather at the baptism of 
Theodore Roosevelt Armijo, the child of 
a Rough Rider sergeant. At Albu- 
querque there was shown on a platform 
a tableau in which 45 young girls repre- 
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sented the States, while another (the 
Territory) stood apart near a gateway 
in a fence which separated her from 
them. More irrigation, the President re- 
marked, would admit her to the com- 
panionship of the 45. In Colorado he 
had received gold medals and badges; 
here his presents were a buckskin hunt- 
ing suit and an elaborately ornamented 
Navajo blanket. In all the cities which 
he visited great companies of school chil- 
dren were marshaled before him. This 
led him to remark repeatedly that he per- 
ceived no signs of “race suicide.” In 
Arizona he saw the Grand Cafion, and 
in a brief address urged the people ‘to 
refrain from marring the noble view by 
erecting a hotel or a building of any kind 
within the scope of it. His speeches af- 
ter his departure from St. Louis con- 
tained no passages of political signifi- 
cance; in the Southwest his main topic 
was irrigation. After his arrival in Cali- 
fornia his pathway was literally strewn 
with flowers. In Pasadena he was for a 
short time a guest at the residence of 
Mrs. Garfield. Great preparations for 
his coming had been made at Los An- 
geles, where he reviewed the annual 
floral parade. From that city he went 
to Santa Barbara, and he rested on Sun- 
day at Monterey. 


When the rural free 
delivery route in con- 
nection with the post 
office at Gallatin, Tenn., was estab- 
lished, on March Ist, there were five 
applicants for the place of carrier. 
Examination was made under the civil 
service rules. The applicant making 
the highest average, a white man 
named Dillard, was appointed; but he 
declined the place, and it was given to 
the second man on the list, a negro named 
John C. Algood. The Postmaster at 
Gallatin and the Inspector for that dis- 
trict reported last week that on the 6th 
inst. Algood was stopped on his route 
by armed men, wearing masks, who 
forbade him to make another trip, 
threatening his life if he should con- 
tinue in the service. His assailants also 
gave warning that other negro carriers 
would be treated in the same way. Al- 
good was told by them that he must 
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not divulge the real cause of his retire- 
ment, but must give other reasons. 
Postmaster-General Payne ordered 
a searching investigation and sus- 
pended service on the route until a 
report should be received. He re- 
marked that if the first account should 
be confirmed the route would be abol- 
ished, as it would be impracticable to 
protect the carrier by troops. Repre- 
sentative Gaines, of Tennessee, at- 
tempts to explain the action of the 
masked men by saying that the farm- 
ers, whose wives are left without pro- 
tection through the day, are unwilling 
that negroes shall visit their houses to 
deliver letters. 


Reports from Bogota, at 
the beginning of last 
week, pointed to formi- 
dable and possibly successful opposition 
in the Colombian Congress to the rati- 
fication of the canal treaty. It was said 
that President Marroquin had almost 
decided that he would not call a special 
session for action on the treaty, because 


The Panama 
Canal Treaty 


he was not sure of a majority in favor 


of it. At the end of the week, however, 
he issued a decree convening Congress 
on June 20th. This may indicate that 
a majority for ratification has been dis- 
closed. Colombian Liberals and de- 
feated revolutionists in Jamaica are re- 
ported to have said that the Conserva- 
tives will reject the treaty unless the 
price to be paid by our Government is 
increased. On the isthmus there is said 
to be a growing movement for seces- 
sion and independence, owing to the 
attitude of some other parts of Colom- 
bia toward the treaty. A revolt on the 
isthmus would probably give President 
Marroquin power, under the Colom- 
bian Constitution, to ratify the treaty 
by his own decree. The Constitution 
authorizes him, “ in case of foreign war 
or civil commotion,” to exercise the 
power of a dictator with respect to leg- 
islation, provided that his acts are ap- 
proved by his entire Cabinet. The 
Panama Canal Company’s concession 
was extended, and a new contract with 
the company was made, by executive 
decree, and not by the action of Con- 
gress. 
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An injunction of extraordi- 
nary scope was issued on 
the 6th by Judge Munger, 
of the Federal District Court, against 
the striking teamsters in Omaha. Mem- 
bers of the union, 300 of whom were 
named, were forbidden even to maintain 
their organization or to continue in their 
strike agreement, which, it was alleged, 
would restrain interstate commerce. As 
such an order would prevent the union 
from holding meetings and employing 
counsel, it was modified on the following 
day by Judge Munger, who eliminated 
the commands mentioned above. In re- 
sponse to a call from the sheriff the 
union sent fifty members to be appointed 
deputies. These officers have since been 
defending non-union men against intimi- 
dation.—Failing to obtain an increase of 
wages, the trainmen of the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad have gone on strike. A 
non-union brakeman was shot and killed 
on the 1toth while at work in Jackson, 
Tenn. A general strike of machinists 
and other shopmen on the Southern Pa- 
cific, in support of the similar strike on 
the Union Pacific, is expected to take 
place this week. An offer of arbitration 
from the’ Civic Federation has been re- 
jected.—In New Haven several funerals 
have recently been interrupted by a 
strike of the hack drivers’ union. The 
presence of a non-union driver on a 
hearse has caused the withdrawal of 
union carriages. Non-union  under- 
takers have found it difficult to carry on 
their business. The grave diggers in one 
cemetery have given notice that they will 
not dig graves for coffins borne in a non- 
union hearse. In a neighboring town 
union men recently refused to drive a 
hearse because the coffin in it was non- 
union.—Several suits relating to crimes 
of violence during the anthracite strike 
have recently been tried. Michael Yus- 
kis and John Smith, for the murder of 
Daniel Sweeney, a non-union watchman, 
have been sent to the penitentiary for 20 
years. Edward Wonn goes to jail for 
2% years because he wrecked a non- 
union man’s house with dynamite.—In 
New York a contest between the lumber 
and brick dealers and their teamsters, to- 
gether with a quarrel between two car- 
penters’ unions and a strike of laborers 
employed in making excavations, has 
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caused a suspension of work upon build- 
ing projects involving an expenditure of 
$40,000,000.—The telegraphers’ union in 
St. Louis has applied to the District 
Court for an injunction to restrain the 
Western Union Company from discharg- 
ing and blacklisting men for being mem- 
bers of the organization. 


& 


The Cuban Senate’s ap- 
parent intention to proceed 
very slowly with respect 
to the agreement concerning the naval 
station and the treaty embodying the 
Platt Amendment leads some to think 
that action may be deferred until the 
November session. Then, if the reci- 
procity treaty should be defeated in the 
special session at Washington, it might 
be difficult, it is said, to procure the de- 
sired action upon these other agree- 
ments at Havana.—Upon the authority 
of its correspondent in Havana, the 
New York Evening Post recently as- 
serted that Major Runcie’s article of 
February, 1900, in the North American 
Review, attacking the administration of 
General Brooke, was prepared under 
the direction of General Wood and 
passed under his hand before publica- 
tion. Learning that it was misin- 
formed, the Post now withdraws the 
charge, with apologies to General 
Wood, and dismisses its correspond- 
ent, who appears to have been in its 
service temporarily and for only a short 
time.—Sir William Van Horne will 
erect a large hotel in Santiago, and es- 
tablish steamship service between that 
port and Jamaica, in connection with 
his railway.—In Porto Rico, all the in- 
dictments against naval or military offi- 
cers accused of smuggling have been 
dismissed, upon the motion of District 
Attorney Pettengill, who thus obeyed 
the instructions of Attorney-General 
Knox. John S. Hord, Chief of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, who was 
forced to resign because he ordered the 
prosecution of Captain Dunlap and 
Commander Mentz for smuggling, 
without being authorized to do so by 
his superior officer, Treasurer Wil- 
loughby, has sailed for New York. 
Much dissatisfaction is reported in 
Porto Rico on account of the discan- 
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tinuance of all the prosecutions by or- 
ders from Washington. It is now said 
that the smuggling was by no means 
confined to a few bottles of wine and a 
few boxes of cigars, but that it was 
shown at the preliminary examination 
that hundreds of cases of liquors had 
been received and were distributed in 
San Juan in army wagons. It is as- 
serted that 300 cases were landed in 
one night, and that such smuggling had 
been going on from the beginning of 
the period of American occupation. 
Press dispatches report that prominent 
natives say they have lost confidence 
in the fairness of American rule, be- 
cause the flag, in their opinion, does not 
assure justice, but protects those who 
have a “ pull.” Hobart S. Bird, editor 


of the San Juan News, has been fined - 


$20 and sent to jail for five days be- 
cause he published a statement, said to 
have been made by a revenue agent, 
that the bad effect of Attorney-General 
Knox’s order was already to be seen in 
a lax administration of justice by the 
insular courts. 


ey Captain Pershing’s work 
~~ was only half done when 

he subdued the Moros 
on the west shore of Lake Lanao. Re- 
turning on the east shore, last week, he 
encountered a large party of hostile na- 
tives at Taraca, where they defended 
themselves in a fort that was not easily 
captured. These Moros had a consider- 
able number of rifles and 36 cannon of 
an obsolete type. After 115 of them 
had been killed, their leader, the Sultan 
of Amparugano, surrendered with the 
60 of his followers who survived. Our 
loss was two killed and seven wounded. 
The aged Sultan of Marantao has sur- 
rendered without a fight, and taken the 
oath of allegiance. He had been the 
lifelong foe of Spain, he said, but he had 
noticed that the Americans were always 
victorious in battle, and that they gov- 
erned fairly and gave work at large 
wages.—In February the constabulary 
put to flight a party of insurgents or 
ladrones, near Manila, and took from 
them a letter written by José Xavier (an 
insurgent leader recently arrested), and 
addressed to Alejandro Santiago, chief 
of the Katipunan Society. In this letter 
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Xavier said that General Miles had been 
sent to the islands by the Democratic 
party or the Anti-Imperialists to ascer- 
tain whether the Filipinos were capable 
of self-government, and that the General 
had promised that the question of 
Filipino independence would be settled 
within a year. The letter was referred 
by the War Department to General 
Miles, who said there was absolutely no 
foundation for what Xavier said in it. 


J 


During the past week 
there was held in 
Watertown, Wis., in 
the College Aula, a religious convention 
that promises to be the beginning of one 
of the greatest church union or federa- 
tion projects in the history of American 
Protestantism. It was a free conference 


A Lutheran Union 
Conference 


of theologians representing all of the 
Synods and Synodical organizations that 
accept all of the Symbolical Books of the 
Lutheran Book of Concord, the historical 
Confessions of the Church, with the pur- 
pose of seeing if ways and means could 
be found for a better understanding be- 


tween the various bodies. As the entire 
Lutheran .Church of this country, with 
the sole exception of the General Synod, 
occupies this confessional position, this 
invitation practically called for the repre- 
sentatives of more than one and a half 
million Lutherans. What has been keep- 
ing these apart in recent years was the 
interpretation of certain doctrines in the 
Confessions, notably those of Election and 
Conversion, and to a certain extent also 
some practices growing out of the princi- 
ples recognized by all. The conference 
had been prepared by no Synodical or- 
ganization, but by a self-constituted com- 
mittee of pastors in Wisconsin, who 
thought the times were ripe for attain- 
ing a modus vivendi between the divided 
brethren. The convention was in every 
way a remarkable success, the results 
surpassing the expectations even of its 
warmest friends. Professor Franz Pieper, 
President of the great Missouri Synod 
and the leading member of the theolog- 
ical faculty in St. Louis, had prepared a 
paper in which the points at issue, nota- 
bly between the Western Synods, during 
the past twenty years, and which two 
decades ago had ruptured the Synodical 
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Conference, the greatest union of Con- 
servative Lutherans in the land, were 
discussed. The debate was vigorous, and 
the progress toward a better understand- 
ing was so noteworthy that the assem- 
bled conference, which numbered over 
two hundred theologians, unanimously 
agreed to continue the good work in a 
convention to be held in Milwaukee early 
in September. A committee, upon which 
all the leading Synods are represented, 
was appointed to make the necessary 
preparations for this meeting, which no 
doubt will be one of the largest religious 
conventions ever held in this country. 


5 


Last week the protocols were 
signed between Mr. Bowen 
and the representatives of the 
Allies at Washington that definitely re- 
ferred the question of preferential pay- 
ment of the Allies’ claims to The Hague 
Tribunal. The most significant portions 
of the protocols declared that the Czar 
of Russia shall appoint the three 
umpires, who will doubtless be chosen 
from Russia and Switzerland, as they 
cannot be subjects of any of the nations 
appearing before the court; that the tri- 
bunal shall meet on the 1st of September 
and render its decision within six 
months; and that the proceedings shall 
be carried on in the English language, 
tho the arguments may be made in other 
languages if the tribunal so permits. 
Mr. Bowen has received the warm con- 
gratulations of Mr. Hay on the comple- 
tion of his task and will leave for Caracas 
this week to collect the evidence to be 
brought before The Hague court. He 
will return in time to reach Holland be- 
fore September Ist, when Wayne Mc- 
Veagh, Judge Penfield and he will con- 
duct the case for the non-allied nations. 
Mr. Bowen has also just issued a blue 
book through our State Department con- 
taining the correspondence and cable- 
grams relating to the protocols. From 
this book it is evident that Great Britain, 
Germany and Italy could have secured 
from Venezuela preferential treatment 
by refusing to accept Mr. Bowen’s first 
set of credentials which empowered him 
to treat with all the creditor nations. 
By this failure they waived at the outset 
the question of separate payments, and 
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this point was not raised by them until 
the peace protocols were almost ready 
for signature. The blue book also prints 
for the first time Mr. Bowen’s famous 
note of February 20 which so disturbed 
Sir Michael Herbert and which finally 
brought the Allies to terms, since it de- 
clared that the preferential payment of 
the Allies would keep them “ allied for a 
period of over six years.” When Mr. 
Bowen refused to retract this note the 
correspondence shows that the Allies 
prepared to take the case over his head 
to President Roosevelt, but Mr. Bowen 
opposed this and the President an- 
nounced his inability to comply with this 
procedure. It was then that the whole 
question of preferential payment was al- 
lowed to go to The Hague. In Caracas 
President Castro has put down a small 
revolution, tho General Matos, the revo- 
lutionary leader, is reported back on 
Venezuelan soil. Matos, however, is not 


expected to make any serious trouble, as 
Castro is placating the revolutionists to 
the best of his ability, and only last 
week he reconstructed his cabinet by 
appointing in it representatives of the 


“El Mocho” party and the Spanish 
aristocracy of the republic. 


& 


The Irish Land bill passed its 
second reading in the House of 
Commons on May 7th by a vote 
of 443 to 26. A number of prominent 
members spoke on the bill during the 
afternoon preceding the vote. Mr.,Healy 
said that he regarded it as a measure of 
peace and pointed out that it was sup- 
ported bythe Ulster members. Mr. John 
Morley, Liberal,congratulated the Irish 
Party on their success after the year’s 
battle. He described the bill as a revo- 
lutionary extension of the land purchase 
system. He had never known a bill that 
could be so riddled with objections, and 
the remedies it proposed were abnormal, 
but it was the outcome of necessity and 
therefore he would support it. He added 
that the bill marked the collapse of the 
system by which England had governed 
Ireland since the union. In concluding 
the debate Mr. Wyndham spoke slight- 
ingly of what he called the “bogy of 
home rule.” Many of the points raised 
in the course of the debate, he said, were 
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matters which could better be discussed 
in committee. His speech left the im- 
pression that the Government was will- 
ing to consider any reasonable amend- 
ment to the bill—Subscriptions to the 
Transvaal loan closed on May gth and 
showed that the loan was exceedingly 
popular. It is estimated that the aggre- 
gate subscribed was somewhere between 
$6,000,000,000 and $7,500,000,000. The 
Rothschilds alone applied for $450,- 


000,000. 
& 


In a recent dispute be- 
tween the carpenters’ 
union and their employ- 
ers in New Zealand, the Court ofArbi- 
tration decided that the rate of wages 
should be fixed at 1 shilling 4 pence per 
hour for the next two years. The men 
had asked for 1 shilling 6 pence an hour, 
and being dissatisfied with the award 
of the court held a meeting to discuss 
the matter. The chairman of the com- 
mittee said that the judge had not con- 
sidered the increased cost of living and 
rent in the district concerned, and a reso- 
lution was carried denouncing the award 
as entirely contrary to the weight of 
evidence adduced, and declaring the 
court itself in its present constitution 
unworthy of the confidence of the work- 
ers. Later a meeting of the em- 
ployers was held, and deputations both 
of employers and employees waited 
on the ministers. The Premier, who is 
also Minister for Labor, recognized that 
something must be done, and indicated 
that inspectors would be appointed to 
see that the awards of the court were 
carried out. There is no doubt that the 
delays in the court are exasperating, as 
the court is crowded with work and has 
necessarily fallen behind. Two sugges- 
tions have been made to improve its effi- 
ciency in this respect. One, that the 
president of the court, who is now one 
of the judges of the Supreme Bench, 
should be relieved from his other legal 
duties; the other, that a second judge 
should be appointed to assist in the work 
of arbitration of the court—A dispute 
between the Victoria Government in 
Australia and the employees of the Gov- 
ernment railroads has led to a strike and 
the general tying up of the roads. The 
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employees of these roads are regarded as 
civil servants and the Government in- 
sisted that their union should not affiliate 
with the Trades’ Hall, altho there was no 
objection to their own independent asso- 
ciation. The contention of the Govern- 
ment was that the railroad employees 
should not enter into relations which would 
oblige them to strike in sympathy with 
other trades affiliated with the Trades’ 
Hall. The Government, therefore, noti- 
fied the railroad men that unless they 
withdrew from the Trades’ Hall before 
May 12th they would be dismissed. The 
Engineers’ Association replied that un- 
less the Government withdrew its notifi- 
cation: before 5 o'clock in the evening 
of May 8th they would strike at mid- 
night. Accordingly at midnight the men 
struck, leaving their engines at whatever 
point they happened to be. About 11,000 
railroad men are involved in the dispute, 
and over 3,000 miles of railroad are af- 
fected by the strike. Already the price 


of provisions has gone up. Public meet- 
ings are held to discuss the situation and 
a special session of Parliament has been 


called. 
& 


In connection with 
the German under- 
taking to build the 
Bagdad Railway, which may seek an 
outlet at Koweyt on the Persian Gulf, 
and with the commercial concessions 
which Russia has obtained in Persia, 
the recent announcement of the British 
Foreign Secretary in regard to Great 
Britain’s rights in the Persian Gulf as- 
sumes great significance. In the House 
of Lords on May 5th Lord Lansdowne 
proclaimed what has been called by the 
London papers England’s Monroe 
Doctrine. 

“T say without hesitation,” were his words, 
“that we should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave 
menace to British interests, and we should cer- 
tainly resist it with all the means at our dis- 
posal.” 

This statement was made in a speech 
reviewing the situation there and con- 
tending that Great Britain held a posi- 
tion in the Persian Gulf different from 
that held by other countries. It was 
owing to British capital and enterprise 
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that the gulf was now open to com- 
merce, and Great Britain’s predomi- 
nance there was necessary in order to 
protect her sea route to India. 


& 


It is generally admitted by 
foreigners in Salonika that 
the Turkish troops have 
acted with a good deal of self-restraint 
in regard to the explosions which re- 
cently destroyed the Ottoman Bank and 
other buildings. There has been no gen- 
eral massacre of Bulgarians, and in all 
only about 100 of the insurrectionists 
were shot down. The first explosion on 
the day when the bombs were thrown 
broke the main gas pipe and plunged the 
whole city in darkness. In the confusion 
which followed the Turkish troops fired 
into the Bulgarian throng, but not with 
very deadly results. An Italian squadron 
has been sent to Salonika, and Germany 
and France have also sent men-of-war to 
help preserve order in the city. The pur- 
pose of the bomb throwing is not known. 
The Turks declare that the motive was 
to provoke a general massacre, and thus 
assist the Bulgarian cause by exciting 
general sympathy. Others say it was a 
piece of spite against the Powers for 
neglecting to assist the Macedonians, and 
yet others maintain that it was a plot to 
seize the weakened garrison and take 
possession of the town. The city re- 
mains in a state of complete panic. On 
the one hand the Turks are in terror of 
further explosions, and the Bulgarians 
look for a universal massacre at any mo- 
ment. The foreigners in the town are 
also uneasy, owing to the sense of in- 
security. So far the Turks have not 
retaliated in a general way, but a spark 
at any moment may arouse their venge- 
ful passions. Turkey, being much irri- 
tated by the act of the Bulgarians, has 
sent a note to the Bulgarian Government 
declaring in strong language that the 
Porte holds that country responsible for 
the outrages due to the freedom given 
by the Bulgarian Government to the 
Macedonian agitators. No reply at this 
time has been sent to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. A correspondent of the New 
York Tribune describes vividly the state 
of affairs at Uskub, Macedonia, where 
he was retained for some time. He was 
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told that no Christian, especially a for- 
eigner, would be safe among the Turk- 
ish troops in Albania and was counseled 
against going thither. The spirit of the 
Albanians is made clear by the public 
crier of the commune, who proclaims: 

“Listen, my brothers! You must be ready 
for holy war. When you hear the second time 
the voice of the public crier, Mecho, gather, 
great and small, ail ages between seven and 
seventy, and range yourselves under the ban- 
ners of those who have blood debts, who have 
nothing to fear. God and country will pardon 
them. Seven kings of Europe are banded to- 
gether, but we do not fear them, nor would they 
frighten us if they were seventy or as many 
more.” 


The Albanians are a hardy, well armed 
highland people, who may bring from 
50,000 to 100,000 fighting men into the 
conflict, and even a greater number if 
they succeed in the first uprising. They 
are without organization, but have abun- 
dant supplies, and could easily obtain 
arms and ammunition from those in sym- 
pathy with them. 


The situation in Man- 
churia is bewildering, and 
the only sure inference 
from the news is that Russia is trying 
in some way to throw dust in the eyes 
of her rivals. Early last week it be- 
came known that, despite the denial of 
the Russian Government, Russia had 
actually made the demands on China 
as reported. The document which em- 
bodied these demands is long 4nd in 
places vague. It begins by pointing 
out that Russia and China have been 
frieridly neighbors for over two cen- 
turies, with a conterminous frontier of 
3,000 miles. Russia therefore would 
deplore the interference of strangers in 
the affair, and it is her duty to guard 
against alien interference in Man- 
churia, where she has sacrificed so 
many lives and so much money, in or- 
der to restore the Chinese lawful au- 
thority. She declares that by right of 
conquest she might annex Manchuria, 
but will restore the provinces of Muk- 
den and Kirin and the port of New- 
Chwang, in case China gives assur- 
ances in regard to the demands made 
by Russia upon her. It is now known 
that the document did not absolutely 
prohibit the opening-of new ports and 
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the admission of more foreign consuls, 
but only stipulated that these steps 
should not be taken without the con- 
sent of Russia. Much diplomatic cor- 
respondence and conversation is going 
on between the Governments of this 
country and Russia, but most of this 
correspondence has, of course, not been 
made public. On the 8th of May, to 
the consternation of the Governments 
concerned, Russia reoccupied New- 
Chwang with a large force, and also in- 
stalled garrisons in the forts at the 
mouth of the Liau River. A consider- 
able number of troops was ordered to 
reoccupy Tien-Chwang-Tai, and the 
Russians had 14,000 troops between 
the mouth of the Liau River and Port 
Arthur. It was said that they had be- 
gun to construct forts on the hills near: 
Liau-Yung, and had ordered a large 
quantity of provisions to be sent to 
New-Chwang. This move of Russia 
was commonly interpreted as a de- 
liberate defiance against the Powers in- 
terested in Manchuria. It was ob- 
served that the Russian troops took 
again their strategical position just 
when naval reinforcements were reach- 
ing the Gulf of Pe-chi-Li, and it was 
supposed that the troops had been tem- 
porarily withdrawn only to avert sus- 
picion until the squadron was at hand. 
The Chinese authorities were in a state 
of apparent perplexity and alarm. 
Prince Ching, the grand secretary, se- 
cured a five days’ leave of absence, 
which is described as a common pre- 
text of Chinese officials who wish 
to avoid any vexatious situation. On 
the next day, however, May goth, came 
the news that Russia had immediately 
retired from New-Chwang. The whole 
proceeding was mysterious, assuming 
somewhat the look of the King of 
France and his soldiers in the nursery 
rime. The situation, with the depar- 
ture of the troops form New-Chwang, 
became as it was when Russia first dis- 
claimed any illegal purposes. In an 
interview with Secretary Hay, Count 
Cassini, the Russian Ambassador, de- 
clared that when the whole truth was 
known it would be found that Russia 
had not violated a single pledge made 
to any nation, and that moreover what- 
ever steps she had taken in Manchuria 
were only in self-defense. 





My Cause 


By Upton Sinclair 


[Tho the authorship of “The Journal of Arthur Stirling” has been guessed by several persons 
acquainted with Mr. Sinclair’s other work, we have the pleasure of printing here the first authentic an- 


nouncement of that fact from the writer himself. 


Those whose curiosity was aroused by that unusual 


book will be further interested in Mr. Sinclair’s plan for the encouragement of struggling unrecognized 
geniuses of whom “ Arthur Stirling” may be regarded as an exaggerated type. We comment on the 


“Cause” in our editorial columns.—EDr1Tor. ] 


UPTON SINCLAIR, would - be 
singer and penniless rat, having 
for seven years waged day and 

night with society a life-and-death struggle 
for the existence of my soul; and having 
now definitely and irrevocably consum- 
mated a victory—having routed my last 
foe and shattered my last chain and made 
myself master of my own life: being 
in body very weak and in heart very 
weary, but in will yet infinitely deter- 
mined, have sat myself down to com- 
pose this letter to the world, before tak- 
ing my departure for a long sojourn in 
the blessed regions of my own Spirit. 

I should not write a letter to the world 
for the purpose of setting myself right; 
being “lord of a thousand dollars,” the 
world no longer exists for me. What 
people think of me is not whispered in 
the forests that I love, and I have read 
my last review, and waited upon my last 
publisher, and cringed before my last 
rejection. The sole reason for my writ- 
ing is that in that world there are surely 
others, born to sing and to worship, as 
I was born to sing and to worship, but 
born less capable than I in the world’s 
low way—less willing to fight the world 
with its own weapons—less cunning, less 
unprincipled, than I. For such there 
being in the place from which I have 
escaped no salvation, and no prospect, 
save to be stewed and mashed in misery 
for a lifetime, as I for seven long years, 
I could not greet my Muse until I had 
flung my banner wide and declared my- 
self to men. 

My Cause! You laugh at me, no 
doubt, but some day you will heed me; 
and meanwhile here and there may be 
one who will recognize this letter for 
what it is—the coming into the world 
of a new ideal. Nothing ever happens in 
this world that is of the remotest con- 


sequence except the coming into it of a 
new ideal. 

I have four things to write. about: 
First, “The Journal of Arthur Stirling ;” 
second, “ The American;” third, “ The 
Sinclair Press,” and, fourth, “My 
Cause.” 

I, 

I presume that people who have read 
“The Journal of Arthur Stirling” will 
wish to know how and when and why i 
wrote it, how true it is, and so on. 
The little cook-house was true, and 
the talks with the publishers, and in 
particular the incident with the dishonest 
editor happened in every smallest detail 
word for word as described. A number 
of the other external events are my im- 
aginings concerning the life of a young 
man whom I met once or twice, and of 
whom I heard a poet who would be 
named as the most eminent in this coun- 
try say that he had written lines that had 
not been surpassed by one of his years 
since Keats. He was a waiter and a 
snow shoveler, has sought in vain among 
the publishers, and is now dying by inches 
as a clerk. 

Upon its inner side “ The Journal of 
Arthur Stirling ” is a record of my own 
sufferings and despairs ; it is the frenzied 
scream which the world wrung from my 
crushed and maddened spirit. I have 
been trying for some seven years to exist 
in this world as a literary man with a 
faith; the story is painful, and will be 
spared to readers of THE INDEPENDENT, 
having been told before in my article, “ A 
Review of Reviews” (February 26th, 
1902), and in the anonymous “ Confes- 
sions of a Young Author” (November 
20th, 1902). Suffice to say that I found 
myself in a position where I had either 
to compromise or to die of starvation; 
and the long struggle culminated in 
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“The Journal of Arthur Stirling.” I 
remember saying to myself alone one 
day: “This literary world, I'll get it 
by the throat and shake it, and if I can’t 
get some money out of it any other way 
I'll get it by scaring it to death.” 

I went away early in April, 1902, into 
far-off Canada. I had only a tent; I 
put that up in the woods one wintry day 
and flung myself at the task. There is 
a portion of the book, pages 317-347, 
which I wrote between the hours of five 


o’clock one afternoon and one o’clock the’ 


next morning, sitting swaddled in blan- 
kets, and without laying down my pen; 
during the night the thermometer went 
to seventeen degrees, and a glass of water 
at my side froze solid. 

I finished the book in six weeks, at one 
dash; when it was all done I hit on the 
thought of making the world think it 
was true. It was then very easy, for I 
had put myself into it so completely that 
I believed in Stirling, and no longer be- 
lieved in myself. I knew that the hoax 
would cost me my reputation and the 
respect of all decent people; but that did 
not matter, for I have not been favored 
with the acquaintance of many decent 
people, and am not obliged to hear what 
the world thinks of me. Besides, I would 
cheerfully have robbed a bank, or sand- 
bagged a millionaire, had my task been 
possible in no other way. My one desire 
was to raise a sensation, first to sell the 
book, of course, and, second, to give me 
a standing ground from which to begin 
the agitation of My Cause. The full 
responsibility rests with me; no one can 
share the blame except two or three mis- 
chievous young friends, who kept the 
reporters flying around for a good many 
months, seeking out new details about 
poor “Arthur.” If there be any critic 
disposed to take the trouble to quarrel 
with all this, I content myself with re- 
marking that I came to this world with 
a heart running over with love and trust. 
and that this world has not shown itself 
as a good friend to me; and having met 
it in its own way, and beaten it with its 
own weapons, its anger is to me no great 
matter, and I go my way rejoicing, and 
singing to all the stars. 

II. 

The second matter is “ The Ameri- 

can.” I would not mention “ The Amer- 
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ican” at all, except that it is the cause 
of all the other things. “ The American ” 
is to be my life work, and it is the shrine 
before which I have sacrificed my love, 
my reputation, and a portion of my 
health and power of working. “ The 
American ” is to be a three-volume novel. 
an attempt to make an imaginative pic- 
ture of the Civil War, to place it with its 
agonies and its terrors as a living reality 
before mankind. The Civil War is to me 
the greatest art-theme now unpre- 
empted ; it is one of the most tremendous 
efforts of the human spirit in all history, 
and it has been forty years before the 
world and is still any man’s property. 
I hope to give the next four or five years 
of my life to the task of reading it. It 
is my hope to do what one man can to 
make known to the men of our day the 
sacredness of this Republic, the blood 
and the tears and the agonies that sealed 
its foundation-stones. The future of 
the world lies in this Republic; and it 
faces perils to-day. 
III. 


It is for this that I announce “ The 
Sinclair Press.” If there is to be new 


life and new righteousness in this land, it 
must come from the new artists; and 
whatever of power my prayers may bring 
forth, this one thing I can do, and 
nothing can stop me; I can put before 


this people a true ideal. The peril of 
the Republic to-day is a gigantic, all- 
consuming, all-debasing Materialism; 
and perhaps I shall raise up a band of 
youths to go forth with me to fight it, 
but in any case—with companions or 
without them—J go. The deepest fact 
of my nature, as I know it, is a fiery, 
savage hatred of Wealth, and of all that 
Wealth stands for; and others may do as 
they will, but I and mine shall be free 
from it, and from every taint of it, and 
the fact shall be branded upon my fore- 
head, and upon the lintels of my door. 
There shall be one man standing before 
this people with heart as white as snow; 
one man who sleeps upon a canvas cot 
and writes upon a pine table and lives in 
a tent or a shanty; one man to whom 
jewels and fine raiment, wines, tobaccos 
and rich foods, horses and carriages and 
servants and houses and ornaments are 
foul ordure from which he has swept 
clean his soul; one man who lives alto- 
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gether for the Spirit, for worship and 
love and beauty, and the service of man- 
kind. Some day, just as soon as I have 
the money that is needed, every line that 
I write will be published by this publish- 
ing-house of my dream—*“ The Sinclair 
Press; ”’ and every man who buys a book 
of mine will know that he pays for it 
just what it has cost to create it for him 
—the printing and handling of it, and 
what the author needed for food and 
shelter, and for books and music. 


IV. 


And that brings me to the last of my 
themes—to My Cause. Perhaps after 
all I shall never do this beautiful thing, 
perhaps my Civil War novel may never 
be sold for thirty or forty cents a volume, 
instead of what other novels cost, a dol- 
lar and a half a volume; the latter price 
will prevail if I make the discovery that 
in no other way can I induce men to con- 
tribute to My Cause. My Cause is the 
Cause of a man who has never yet been 
defeated, and whose whole being is one 
all-devouring, God-given, holy purpose. 
And this Cause he will fight for while 
there is breath in his body and power in 
his soul; and if he cannot make the 
cultured and the wealthy support it, he 
will do it with the earnings of all his 
own life; and if they do not suffice, he 
will raise up sons and daughters of his 
own to go on with the task. It matters 
not to him if not one single man who 
reads this paper believes that he is right; 
this is his Revelation, and it is for the 
world to recognize it. 

You do not understand, for you have 
not the memory of the midnight hour 
when I knelt with a fire of anguish in 
my soul and hot tears upon my cheeks, 
and registered my vow: So help me 
Almighty God and His angels, if I come 
out of this torture-house alive, never wilf 
I rest in this world again until I have 
saved the man who comes after me) Un- 
til I have made it impossible for a hurmnan 
soul to suffer the shame that I have suf- 
fered in this life! Until I have made it 
impossible for joy and tenderness and 
rapture and awe to be lashed and spit 
upon and trampled and mashed into 
annihilation as mine have been! Until 
I have made this world a place in which 
a young artist can live! 
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There is no need to talk about myown 
case—it is an old, old story, as old as the 
first inspiration. When I write the book 
of My Cause I shall seek out the witness 
of the poor ones who were tortured, and 
of the rich ones who grew in peace, and 
it will be no great task to quote the words 
of every inspired singer who ever brought 
a new message to men. I shall seek out 
the unknown ones who went down into 
oblivion—who knows of O’Shaughnessy, 
who wrote some of the noblest poems that 
a youth ever wrote in English, and was 
dried up into a cataloguer of specimens 
in the British Museum? And ‘even 
among the great ones, who ever realizes 
what was made of them by the world’s 
brutality? Who ever realizes how Eng- 
land ruined utterly the most inspired 
prophet of her literature in this century 
by early starvation and insult? I mean 
Carlyle; and any man who will use his 
mind can see that it was nothing but 
physical deprivation and drudgery that 
shattered his health and his temper, and 
turned him into a common scold. How 
many tears and how much anguish do 
you think it took to change the drunken 
seer of Sartor Resartus into the plodding 
chronicler of -the court scandals of 
Frederick the Great? 

And Keats, my Keats! I read some 
prattle, apropos of “ The Journal of Ar- 
thur Stirling ”"—“ we trust that nobody 
with sound reasoning powers still be- 
lieves that Keats was killed by severe 
criticism!” Killed by severe criticism! 
And what was it that killed him, if it was 
not menial toil and spiritual starvation, 
insult, neglect and an inhospitable cli- 
mate? And what are these things but 
one accursed thing—lack of money? And 
how was he to get money except by mak- 
ing men realize that they were crushing 
the greatest poet that England had seen 
in a century? And who was it that had 
anything to do with that save the brutal 
Gifford and his crew? The soul that 
was “ snuffed out by an article!” And 
he who passed the foul sneer was spend- 
ing every year in debaucheries and. in- 
anities enough to have saved a thousand 
true men such as Keats! 

I say that you, the world, have got to 
realize that there exists an evil, and a 
foul one; and that sooner or later it must 
be cleaned off the face of God’s fair 
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earth. You have got to realize just what 
part is played in civilization by the poet. 
the revealer of new joy and beauty, and 
the fountain of new spiritual impulse. 
And you have got to realize that no mat- 
ter how much may be the trouble and the 
cost, so long as you allow this most 
precious jewel from God’s treasure-house 
to be trampled into the mire, you are a 
brutal and a hideous and an uncivilized 
society. It is a simple fact that there is 
a certain type of genius—the Keats and 
the Shelley type, in some respects the 
most precious of all—which is altogether 
consumed with its own fire, and which 
may be broken like a butterfly on a wheel, 
by a few years of the savage sordidness 
of this world. There have been yet others 
whose message was so high and precious 
that it took men half a century to under- 
stand it; and you, the literary world, 
spend your time in weeping about the 
agonies that such have borne in the past, 
and never think that the same thing must 
inevitably be going on in the world this 
very hour. It is a fact that never in his- 
tory was there less chance for such a man 
than to-day; that never in history has 
the literary world been more utterly mas- 
tered by the ideals of the market-place, 
more sunk in tameness and convention- 
ality. 

I have been through it all, and what 
you think about it makes no difference 
in the world—I know! I have talked 
to nearly every publisher and magazine 
editor in this country, and I speak about 
the struggling author as one having au- 
thority. He finds himself in just this 
situation—with a wall of adamant before 
him as high as the Himalayas, and as 
long as around the world. That wall 
is called, “What the Public Wants”! 
And ninety-nine men out of every hun- 
dred who come to it turn back, and of 
those who dare it, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred die like dogs ; and the ten- 
thousandth man who gets over leaves 
behind him half his health, and all of 
his joy and sweetness of soul. I am that 
ten-thousandth man, and I could not 
count the times in the last few days that 
I have raised my hands to the sky and 
cried out that I need no more think of 
“What the Public Wants”! That I 
need no more let any man tell me “ What 
the Public Wants”! That now from 
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this day forth I should write what / 
want ! 

And you who want to know what My 
Cause is—I sum it up for you in this 
one sentence: That the salvation of 
American literature depends upon the 
saving of the young author from the 
brutalizing slavery of “ What the Public 
Wants.” It is my thesis that the thing 
which we call “the world” never has 
been and never can be such that the man 
of genius should be submitted to its con- 
trol; that “control” is the shame and 
the blot and the agony of the long, long 
story of literature. It always has been 
possible, and always will be possible, in 
no way but one—by the world’s denying 
to the man of genius a living, and a 
chance to do his work, unless he will 
conform to-its ways. I am not able to 
conceive how all the criticisms that all 
the critics in all the universe could write 
in all their lifetimes could matter the 
snapping of a finger to a true author— 
for any reason but the shameful one of 
money. “ What harm,” asked Johnson, 
“does it do a man to call him Holo- 
fernes?” None whatever, it’s fun for 
him; save oniy that by calling him 
Holofernes you keep the public from buy- 
ing his books, and turn him out to herd 
with your beggars. The business of the 
man who would live the imaginative life 
is to build up joy and power in his own 
soul ; and where in this world can a man 
get bread and butter for doing that? It 
is commonly assumed that he can do it 
for two or three hours a day and spend 
the rest of his time reviewing common- 
place books, or investigating the latest 
murder for a_newspaper. But suppose 
that the hunger of his heart be such that 
he has only one purpose, and one power, 
and one interest in life? In that case he 
can but die, as Keats died, and Chatter- 
ton; as Shelley or Tennyson would have 
died had they been penniless and without 
friends. 

Quite recently Mr. Carnegie has en- 
dowed an institution for the furthering 
of scientific research; and it seemed to 
me a significant event. It is granted, 
then, that a man of science can be helped 
to his achievement; it is granted that 
he needs to be set free—that it is not 
right to ask him to teach a school or 
keep a corner grocery while he searches 
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the stars and the seasons! And he can 
be recognized, then, as a servant of so- 
ciety, and one whom society can sup- 
port! And also it is possible to find 
him out; and a level-headed man of busi- 
ness thinks it worth while to spend ten 
million dollars at the task! And, ah, dear 
God, what a satire it is upon your civil- 
ization! The man of science improves 
your health or your crops or your tele- 
phones, all of which you are glad to have 
done ; the poor devil who happens to be a 
man of genius improves nothing but your 
souls, about which you care not a snap 
of your fingers. And so you cannot trust 
him, and you cannot find him, and you 
leave him to die as you do your outcast 
curs! And there is nobody but one ob- 
scure scribbler who takes the trouble to 
plead his cause !* 

Now, I am not writing this to con- 
vince any one; the Right and I are a 
majority, and we can bide our time. I 
merely say that before I go out of this 
world, God willing, I shall have founded 
in it the “ American University of Liter- 
ature,” with a proper endowment, and a 
Board of Trustees consisting of the 
noblest and truest and most reverent of 
the literary men of the time; it will 
employ a corps of carefully selected and 
trained readers to consider every manu- 
script that is offered, and to pass upon it 
precisely as a publisher’s reader does. 
Only the purpose for which it will be 
read, and the standpoint from which it 
will be judged, will be not What the 
Public Wants, but what American litera- 
ture wants, and what God wants, and 
what beauty and truth and righteousness 
want; whether it have power in any one 
of a thousand forms, whether the man 
who wrote it is a man whom it will pay 
society to support. And if so, then he 
will be granted, for as long as he works 





* For pu of my own I once wrote to all 
the chief universities of this country to ask if they 
would award a fellowship for creative literary 
work: to the five who replied that it was worth 
while to make aqpiheaties I did so, the answer be- 
ing typified by this letter, from the dean of the 
department of philosophy of the University of 
Pennsylvania: “I regret to say that the Fellow- 
ship in English, for which you make application, 
has been awarded to another applicant. Perha 
I might add that the Group Committee in Bnglish, 
after making its general recommendation, spoke 
with much appreciation of your work, but ex- 
pressed the view, in which the Executive Commit- 
tee could not but concur, that our fellowships are 
designed rather to enable a man to study litera- 
ture from the scientific point of view than to main- 
a while enga in the pursuit of literary 
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and grows, the money to give him food 
and shelter and set him free to be an 
artist. 

Now that is My Cause, and I am 
foolish enough to think that there is no 
cause of such importance now before the 
world. I think that if it were done, its 
effect upon American literature would in 
ten years be discernible to every eye. It 


would end at one blow the shameful, 


tyranny of the populace over the literary 
man ; and it would make possible the sur- 
vival of an original and uncompromising 
talent in our society, a thing which—ex- 
cept in the case of a novelist—is at pres- 
ent by no remotest possibility conceivable. 
Had it been in existence during the last 
century, our possession of the sacred 
message of Wordsworth need not have 
been conditioned upon the bequest of an 
intelligent friend ; the soul of John Keats 
need never have been “ snuffed out by an 
article ;” and Thomas Carlyle need never 
have shattered his health and his temper, 
and sunk to the court scandals of Fred- 
erick the Great. Were it in existence to- 
day a certain exquisite poet that I know 
need not be dying by inches as a clerk; 
and also, what may interest a few, the 
world need never have been troubled with 
“The Journal of Arthur Stirling.” 

As I say, this is My Cause, and there 
is no cause like it. If there were a man 
who had ten millions of dollars to give 
to the upbuilding of this land, there is no 
way in which he could make it count for 
so much. In the end, all things that are 
good come from the inspired man; and 
to save one inspired man would be 
greater than to build many cities. Ten 
million dollars is less of a force than one 
Shelley or one Keats, and a thousand 
libraries are less of a force than one 
poem. 

I am not unaware of the chance that 
this seed which I am sowing might bear 
its beautiful fruit at once. It is among 
the possibilities that some intelligent man 
of wealth might, if this article could 
be brought to his notice, be moved to 
consider the plan. It is among the possi- 
bilities that some friend of theirs, some 
educator or man of letters or editor, might 
be interested enough to urge it upon 
them. It is among the possibilities that 
various papers might take it up, and lay 
the matter before the public, and so be- 
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gin an agitation. It is among the possi- 
bilities that some of the authors and 
others to whom I shall send this arti- 
cle might write me their opinions for 
me to use in calling attention to the plan. 
It is among the possibilities that various 
true lovers of books might write to me, 
so that a society might be formed and 
funds obtained for systematic work. 

. All these fine things might happen; 
but I have had exulting enthusiasms be- 
fore, and the world has whacked them 
in the head as you see a trapper whack 
his catch. And so my expectation is that 
this article will be laughed at, and then 
forgotten; but only rest assured that / 
shall not forget it. The years will go 
by, and I shall only be getting ready for 
the battle. And if after long struggl: 
the world still holds back, why then, pain- 
fully and slowly, the task will be done 
with my own hands. Whatever I can 
make the public pay me for my books I 
shall gather in greedily, and it shall be- 
long to that young author who can best 
use it. And by and by, when he is 
mature, he can repay me three-fold, and 
so the American University of Literature 
will be founded in the world’s despite. 
I have won greater victories than this 
in my day, and I have no fear for the 
issue. This is My Cause! 

2k * * * * * 

And so I finished this “ letter,” and 
then showed it to advisers, old and 
young. “ Do not publish it,” they said, 
“it is suicide. No one will honor it, 
every one will mock at it. It will make 
you enemies—and it can do you no pos- 
sible good.” It can do me this good, it 
is a speaking out my soul, and it will be 
something to me in my later years that 
I got myself well laughed at. To be bold 
in your inspiration when you are out in 
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the woods is one thing; to be so in the 
jeering market-place is quite another. 
Also there is a greater good that it can do 
me—that the very madness of it must do 
to My Cause; let me cry out the truth 
now, while it is hot within me, and then it 
will be recorded evidence, and I can point 
to it to show in the future the rage and 
the pain that were in my soul. 

I have talked about myself in this 
discourse, and I have told all my private 
affairs ; you will show yourself but a poor 
fool if you think I have done it because 
I like to talk about myself, or because I 
like to have you talk about me. I have 
done it grimly, and with clear foresight. 
I design this article to sear itself into the 
hearts of men, good and evil. What I 
write may not please you, but at least il 
stirs you, and you will not soon forget it. 
And you may sneer at it now, but you 
will live to blush for the sneer, and then 
you will be imthe mood that I wish, and 
will understand what I mean when I say 
that there is at present no means of ex- 
istence provided in this world for a man 
who would seek the hights. I am such 
a man, single-hearted, consecrated, and 
uncompromising; and I have been for 
vears in this most enlightened society a 
tramp, and an outcast, and a wretch. And 
now I boast of a “ victory ”—after end- 
less waiting, a “victory”; and that 
means that I have the price of a board 
shanty and of three years of bread: and 
meat, and am free for that length of time 
to work sixteen hours a day and finish the 
first volume of “ The American,” if my 
health holds out. Of course I am going 
to do it; and considering the long loneli- 
ness which I have before me, you will 
perhaps pardon the loquacity of my 
article and call it square. 

Princeton, N,. J, 
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My Creed 


By Gertrude Huntington McGiffert 


But this my need— 
A Father in Heaven, a worthy work to do, 
And a mighty love for a noble heart and true— 
But this my creed. 


PeLuam,MAnor, N. Y, 
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VII TS ial . 


The Religious Situation in America 
By Urbain Gohier 





[Our readers need no introduction to the sprightly M. Gohier, the famous French Dreyfusard and 
author of “The Army Against the Nation.” The following article is to be a portion of a book on the 
American People that the author will shortly publish in France. He collected his material during an 
extensive trip here last summer and autumn.—EpITor. ] 


ELIGION in the United States is 
R certainly in evidence. In rail- 
way trains, in electric trains, on 
steamboats and in restaurants the eye 
falls upon pious texts, posted between 
the bills of department stores and in- 
vestment agents. In the crowded dis- 
tricts of every large town are to be 
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found city missions; their rooms, 
adorned with religious devices, offer 
free sermons for the evening long, in 
competition with the saloons and low- 
class music halls of the neighborhood ; 
respectable and well dressed women 
preside at the organ and lead the sing- 
ing of hymns; people of every condi- 
tion, shop-people, the poorest day- 
laborers, push their way in, join in the 
singing, and listen seriously to a half 





hour’s preaching. In the hospitals a 
patient’s religion is noted on his bulle- 
tin-card, and the direction is posted 
that in event of a dangerous turn the 
clergyman should be summoned. The 
idea of a man without any religion. at 
all never enters the American mind— 
at least not the official mind. Even at 
Girard College, where the founder left 
a proviso that no clergyman should 
ever enter the precincts, the adminis- 
trators have built a chapel and provide 
a sort of religious service conducted by 
laymen. 

Having once conceded this preva- 
lence of religion, however, one finds 
the greatest latitude in its practice. 
The United States is the land of toler- 
ance. Every man may avow his own 
religion, or found a new one, if that suit 
him better... The various sects have at 
times fallen into contentions of a com- 
mercial nature; never into actual vio- 
lence over doctrine. Up to the present 
all live at peace with a spirit of fra- 
ternity truly surprising. In the hos- 
pitals where I saw clerical attendance 
provided for the sick, one chapel served 
for all denominations.. At the univer- 
sities, likewise, one chapel serves for 
all. In the Quadrangle of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago I have heard sermons 
not only from every Protestant sect, 
but even from a Catholic prelate, the 
Bishop of Peoria, whose sermon, fol- 
lowing an opening service that was a 
veritable medley, came between an An- 
glican and a Lutheran hymn. Such a 
scene as the following could never have 
occurred in Europe. From a European 
point of view, it is one, perhaps, most 
characteristic of American life. At 
Louisville, Ky., one Sunday, a visiting 
clergyman had ascended the pulpit and 
made his opening prayer when a man 
stepped up and said: 

“T beg pardon, sir, but this is my 
church here.” 
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I was told 
I am from 


“What! That can’t be. 
to come here and preach. 
the Baptist seminary.” 

“The Baptist Church is just across 
the way. This is the Presbyterian 
Church.” 

“ Well, brother, I’m afraid you are 
in a bad stall!” 

There was a laugh; each went to his 
proper place, and the services went on. 
In Europe there would have been a 
dead man at the end of such an en- 
tanglement. A sincere and active re- 
ligious faith is hardly possible without 
fanaticism. A man who is certain that 
the divine truth is in his possession 
feels it an imperative duty to impart it 
to his fellows by grace or by force, and 
to treat as impious outcasts those who 
oppose his efforts. Absolute toleration 
presupposes a large dose of skepticism, 
a greatlukewarmnessof faith. Themin- 
isters of the numerous Protestant sects 
can tell, perhaps, wherein their credo 
differs from that of their neighbor; 
their faithful followers rarely can. 


Those whom I have questioned have 
never been able to draw the nice dis- 
tinctions which separate their respect- 


ive sects. 

The affliction of the Protestant world 
is its Sunday. In a large part of the 
United States, two or three Sundays 
would drive a stranger to suicide. It 
is difficult to find anything to eat. The 
theaters are closed. To help pass the 
day, the papers issue editions of from 
40 to 90 pages, filled with whatever 
may divert women and amuse children. 
There is nothing else available. La- 
borers who cannot indulge in certain 
pleasures during the week because they 
are confined in shops and factories can- 
not have them on Sunday merely be- 
cause it is Sunday. Museums and li- 
braries are closed; mail is not deliv- 
ered. At Chillicothe, Ohio, the munic- 
ipal board once tried to reduce the 
fines and other penalties which fell 
upon the managers of playhouses for 
violation of the laws against Sunday 
performances. The pastors were in an 
uproar. They called mass meetings to 
demand the dismissal of the Mayor and 
his associates. It was evident that the 
Church could not stand competition 
with the other shows, if the two were 
to take place at the same time. 
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In order to hold their public, the ye 
tors have recourse to a variety of at- 
tractions. Some churches have substi- 
tuted for their afternoon service a talk 
on general topics, supplemented by or- 
chestra music of quite secular charac- 
ter. In New York a Baptist Church 
has struck upon a fetching number: 4 
young girl whistles during part of the 
service. In limpid sweet modulations 
she renders “ Traiimerei,” “ The Mock- 
ing Bird,” “The Flower Song.” The 
church is too small for the crowds at 
its doors, and neighboring pastors are 
all out looking for whistlers. 

In the land of “ business ” a church 
is organized and conducted like any 
other enterprise. At the time of the 
coal strike, when there was danger of 
a shortage of fuel for the winter, many. 
pastors adopted the idea of a co-oper- 
ative league between churches for 
maintaining a supply. Only a few 
sanctuaries were warmed for use at a 
time, and neighboring congregations 
took turns at visiting one another. 
The Rev. Geo. E. Littlefield has under- 
taken to launch a co-operative church. 
He has just devised a new creed, and 
needs a building in which to promul- 
gate it. He announces that he will be- 
gin building as soon as he has four hun- 
dred. shares of stock subscribed for. 
His communicants will be at the same 
time members of a consumers’ co-oper- 
ative society; in the church they will 
have Scripture doled out free of charge, 
while in their store adjoining they will 
get everything requisite for housekeep- 
ing “ unadulterated, full weight and in 
Scripture measure.” Already three 
hundred subscriptions are assured. 
Pecuniary response to sermons, in 
America, is often immediate and con- 
siderable. At the Gospel Tabernacle 
in New York the Rev. A. B. Simpson, 
president of the Missionary Alliance, 
raised in two meetings on the same 
Sunday $60,156. The morning service 
alone brought $54,476, and ended in a 
tumult of enthusiasm, with sobs, halle- 
lujahs and signing of checks. 

The most extraordinary of these en- 
terprises is that of John Alexander 
Dowie, “ Elijah II the Restorer, Gen- 
eral Overseer of the Christian Catholic 
Church in Zion.” This capable man 
has sounded the depths of American 
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credulity, and has made a fortune out 
of it. Coming from Australia without 
a dollar, he has made himself a multi- 
millionaire and prophet. He has 
founded a town, Zion, where he is lord 
and master. His followers number al- 
ready 40,000, ruled over by some eighty 
pastors, and taxed according to their 
ability by their chief. Less in the pub- 
lic eye than Dowie, but equally able 
in pushing her business, is the Rev. 
Mary Baker G. Eddy, founder and 
head of Christian Science in America. 
She is the butt of much raillery from 
the press and of imprecations from the 
pulpit, but she counts already 12,000 
ministers of her doctrine, about 600 
churches and 75 institutes. Within 
seven years she has received and in- 
structed 4,000 disciples in her college, 
and is now spending two millions of 
dollars in enlarging her church at Bos- 
ton. 

Considering the conspicuous place of 
religion in America, the multitude of 
ministers of all sects and the constant 
incentive to their zeal in competition, it 
is of interest to note what réle the 
clergy will play in the approaching so- 
cial contentions. In Europe it is well 
known that the Church is everywhere 
regarded as the bulwark of the privi- 
leged classes. But in America, too, as 
Miss Vida Scudder, a professor at 
Wellesley College, has remarked, “ tho 
independent of the State, its influence 
points toward a dangerous submission 
to the powers of this world.” A labor 
leader expressed its attitude thus: 


“T am really sorry for the parsons. Most 
of them are good fellows at heart. They know 
what Christ wanted to have said, and would be 
genuinely glad to preach it, if they dared. But, 
Lord! how can they? They must look out for 
their salaries; they have their families to pro- 
vide for.” 


All the multimillionaires are pious 
folk; they attend their churches regu- 
larly, build chapels, subsidize the 
clergy, found or endow schools of the- 
ology, and support all sorts of chari- 
table enterprises carried on by the par- 
sons and by their wives and daughters. 
Miss Scudder observes: 


“It is hard to see how this state of affairs 
could be avoided, and, in one sense, no one is 
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to blame for it. But so long as this situation 
continues, the laborer will instinctively regard 
the Church as an adjunct of the privileged 
classes.” 


For all that, the coal strike rent the 
Protestant clergy into opposite fac- 
tions. Those who felt the benefits of 
capitalism were very outspoken against 
the miners. One, at Boston, declared 
that “ there was no,despotism on earth 
more crushing than that of the labor 
unions.” Another, who had spent a 
vacation among the strikers, testified 
that it was only the exceptional pros- 
perity of the laborers that had rendered 
the strike possible. Yet another put 
the question as resolving at bottom 
simply into this: whether the country 
was going to be governed by the peo- 
ple or by the labor unions. On the 
other hand, some pulpits launched upon 
their somewhat startled public menac- 
ing words against the tactics of capital- 
ism. A bishop at Chicago described 
the miners as waging a battle for prin- 
ciples, and as comparable in energy and 
high resolve to the heroic Boers. The 
issue was characterized from another 
pulpit as the gravest that had con- 
fronted the American nation since the 
Civil War, being, in fact, the arraign- 
ment of plutocracy. Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, in an. open letter, said that 
the contest pointed to but one final so- 
lution: the ownership by the-Govern- 
ment of the coal mines; Dr. Parkhurst 
inveighed against the presumption of 
the trusts in ignoring their dependence 
upon labor; in other quarters the lan- 
guage used was fairly incendiary. 

Such was the division in the ranks 
of the Protestant clergy. Among the 
Catholic clergy there was, however, no 
uncertain front. With a unanimity of 
which the American public carelessly 
ignores the causes and the significance, 
the Catholic priests, one and all, took 
the part of the miners. 

The Catholic question in the United 
States is one of extreme interest. 
Within a few years it will be the Cath- 
olic peril. When one expresses this opin- 
ion to an American Protestant he 
laughs loudly, shrugs his shoulders, and 
pooh-poohs with hearty contempt. He 
answers that the Catholics of his coun- 
try are animated by a genuinely repub- 
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lican spirit, that they have no religious 
fanaticism, that they are a petty minor- 
ity with neither the purpose nor the 
power to trouble American society. 
Very well. The following statements 
will be judged idle by the American 
public, but they will interest the French 
public, which has been instructed by 
experience: 

The Roman Church, which in the 
United States numbered 44,500 com- 
municants in 1790, to-day numbers 12,- 
000,000 or more. The total population 
of the country is twenty times more 
numerous than at that epoch; the Cath- 
olic population, three hundred times 
more numerous. To this we must now 
add 6,500,000 of Catholics in the Philip- 
pines, and 1,000,000 in Porto Rico. The 
territory of the Republic maintains one 
cardinal, 17 archbishops, 81 bishops; 
administering 82 dioceses and 5 apos- 
tolic curateships, almost 11,000 
churches, more than 5,000 chapels with 
12,500 officiating priests. There are 81 


Catholic seminaries, 163 colleges for 
boys, 629 colleges for girls, 3,400 paro- 


chial schools, 250 orphanages and 
nearly 1,000 other various institutions. 
Finally, the United States alone sends 
more Peter’s pence to Rome than all 
the Catholic countries together. 

Two incidents within a short inter- 
val may have opened the eyes of Amer- 
ican citizens, here and there, to the 
Catholic question: the situation in the 
Philippines .and the -Pennsylvania 
strike. 

We have already noted that while 
the Protestant clergy were divided in 
their partisanship between the strikers 
and the operators, the Catholic clergy 
went solidly forthe strikers. Its atti- 
tude-and policy was directly contrary 
to that which it holds in Europe, ex- 
cept that it was the essential Catholic 
policy of playing for favor. In the 
United States the Catholic population 
is in the lowest stratum of society, com- 
prising Irish, Polish and Italian immi- 
gration of the pauper class, besides a 
large influx of Canadians, who are as 
abjectly submissive to their priests as 
their forefathers of. the seventeenth 
century.. Under these conditions the 
politics of the Catholic Church is and 
will continue to be that of demagogs. 
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In the case of the recent strike it is to 
be remarked that John Mitchell, “ the 
Bonaparte of the miners,” is a Catholic, 
the son of an Irish Catholic, and his old- 
est son is being educated for the Cath- 
olic priesthood ; that the Federation of 
Catholic societies of the United States 
petitioned President Roosevelt to end 
the strike ; and that on the request from 
the operators that a clergyman be in- 
cluded in the Arbitration Committee, 
the President chose a Catholic bishop. 
The question of the status of the 
friars in the Philippines gave a strikin 
illustration of the changed position o 
the United States. In 1776 the Govern- 
ment in its infancy forbade the Pope the 
nomination of a single prelate, and re- 
fused to make any kind of recognition . 
of the Holy See. To-day the outcome 
of the Philippine issue is that the Pope 
has the official nomination of 100 prel- 
acies within American territory, with 
the added triumph of having received 
American Ambassadors at the Vatican. 
The mission of Governor Taft, it is 
true, was represented by the Govern- 
ment at Washington as without any 
official character, but this flimsy hood- 
ing of the facts cannot bear examina- 
tion. As THe INDEPENDENT observed, 
Judge Taft was equipped with cre- 
dentials and empowered to negotiate 
with the Vatican as formally and com- 
pletely as any other Ambassador. The 
conduct of Catholic leaders in America 
at the beginning of the agitation 
against the friars was_ significant. 
Archbishop Ireland counseled prudence 
and forbearance as the course for 
the Church, lest public apprehensions 
should be roused by a revelation of the 
power of the Catholic community now 
solid and formidable in the heart of the 
American nation. His counsels, how- 
ever, were not adopted by the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Societies then in con- 
vention at Chicago. Bishop McFaul, . 
of Trenton, led in a bold arraignment 
of the American administration in the 
Philippines, declaring that it had been 
animated by Protestant fanaticism, and 
calling on the President to do his duty 
under the Constitution and secure per- 
sonal rights and property—to the friars 
—in the Philippines.. This means that 
Catholicism in the United States feels 
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itself sufficiently powerful to lay aside 
diplomacy. 

The power and success of the Cath- 
olic Church are apparent to discerning 
eyes in every part of America. The 
public press, for example, carefully 
tempers its news and its views in defer- 
ence to its Catholic patronage. In most 
of the larger towns the Catholic youth 
are not only united in special societies 
and clubs, but even in military organ- 
izations. The Church even derives 
profit from the American weakness for 
marrying foreign titles by introducing 
young Catholic aristocrats into the so- 
ciety of millionaires, and she is often 
rewarded not only by gaining control 
of great dowries, but even by gaining 
fair converts, who embrace the ancient 
faith for the pleasure of being married 
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by a bishop or cardinal amidst the the- 
atrical and medieval pomp of Rome. 
The Catholics, it is true, are a minority; 
but they are a minority that is homo- 
geneous, organized and disciplined. 
They forg a solid block in the midst 
of a heap of crumbling Protestant frag- 
ments. They are, it is true, the lowest 
element of the nation; but under .uni- 
versal suffrage the vote of a brute is 
worth that of a Newton. When there 
shall be an army of fifteen or twenty 
millions of Catholics, firmly united by a 
tyrannical faith, trained under the 
régime of the confessional, blindly com- 
mitted to the will of their priests, and 
directed by the brains of a few high 
Jesuits, we shall see how much of a 
showing there will be for American 
liberty. 


Paris, FRANCE 


Professional Man 


the 


By E. P. Powell 


AuTHorR oF ‘‘Oip Farm Days,” “* Winpsreaks, Hepces anp SHEtters,” Etc 


LETTER reaches me, which says: 


“The advice which you are giving in 
your articles in THe INDEPENDENT about 


A 


making a country home does not quite cover my 


case. The fact is I do not care to make money 
from my .and; nor do I expect it to pay its own 
way. The question of market and market crops 
must be therefore eliminated. I am a lawyer, 
and desirous of establishing a home outside of 
the city limits. My wife and I devotedly love 
the country. We do not see any reason why 
we cannot have at least some of its pleasures. 
My profession will require me in the city at 
least a part of each day. But why shall I not 
have a home among the trees, to go to when 
my professional duties are done? And why 
shall not my wife have her country home and 
my children the advantages of pure air, with 
the flowers and the trees? Nor do I see any 
reason why I shall not have some of those ber- 
ries and currants and plums and other good 
things that you mentioned.’ I do not know a 
thing about farming, or gardening—and can 
hardly tell potatoes from beans in the field. I 
am not foolish enough to suppose that I can 
have any delight in the country without learn- 
ing some of these things. I understand that my 
gardening must not all of it be done by proxy. 
But how am I to begin? Of course, I under- 


stand that I am to buy a piece of property—but 
what then? -I can hire an architect to go there, 
and put up a house for me; but you tell me that 
a. country house should not be in the least like 
a city house; but that is precisely what my 
architect will give me—a pretty house, with 
modern conveniences; probably having no spe- 
cial fitness whatever for the place where it shall 
stand. Then, what am I to do about. berry 
bushes and currant bushes? I hardly know 
one from another ; and shall be cheated to right 
and left. Bless my soul! But how helpless we 
city people are!. All we know. is to go to a 
grocery and buy whatever is offered, and spend 
our money on what you would call very poor 
stuff. You understand me, I think. I am going 
to have a country home; and I am going to 
make all the blunders necessary, and you who 
know all about it can laugh at me as. you like. 
But, for all that, I want you to consider my 
case; because it is the case of hundreds more. 
We are dissatisfied with being packed in cities ;. 
and are going out to enjoy some of the privi- 
leges that we know are obtainable.” : 

There is more to this letter; and it 
touches a vital point. Professional peo- 
ple, together with tradesmen and clerks, 
are as a rule trained up to a very large 
measure of what we country people 
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must call helplessness. Yet the charm 
of the whole thing is not that my law- 
yer correspondent is going to make a lot 
of blunders, but that he is going to learn 
a lot of things; and he will get a deal 
of fun out of it, whether he gets profit 
or not. ‘ 
With the money question entirely 
eliminated, we have now to consider a 
moderate sized country home, with the 
object of comfort and pleasure and 
moderate expense. We shall need two 
or three acres at the least, and five or 
six will be better. If possible, part of 
this land should be in forest. It will 
have to be of easy access to the steam 
cars or trolley, because our professional 
friend must find transit convenient. It 
will be desirable, of course, that this 
lot shall have a fine outlook, and be 
capable of a plenty of experimenting in 
the way of landscape gardening. Our 
friend will change his plans a good deal 
before he gets well settled down. His 
first work must be to have a thoroughly 
reliable driven well. Good water in the 
country is no more certain than good 
water in the city. A shallow well is 


quite as dangerous as water brought 


from polluted streams. The damage 
may not be so much in the way of 
typhoid germs as of malarial germs. 
After the site of the house is fixed upon 
he must have the drives laid out and 
thoroughly drained and macadamized. 
He should thoroughly familiarize him- 
self with the lay of the land and the at- 
tainable landscape before he plans his 
house. An architect may be called in 
to make suggestions as he pleases, but 
do not build that house, not yet; not for 
a good many months. Make the build- 
ing of it a family council, and get at 
least a year’s education and fun out of 
it. While you are drawing the sketches 
of your lawns and gardens, put down 
on paper the needs in the way of house 
room and try to adjust your require- 
ments to the new sort of life you will 
live in the country. You will probably 
build twenty houses on paper before 
you get any rational conception of what 
you want. An intelligent carpenter 
will be of as much use to you as a high 
toned architect, and his suggestions 
will not cost anything like as much. 
About that house, I shall make only the 
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one suggestion that I have made be- 
fore; let it be a real country house, with 
verandas broad and airy, and lots of 
them, and sunny windows. Build it so 
that you can see every beautiful feature 
of your landscape from some one of the 
outlooks. Remember that you own not 
only the acres you cultivate, but all the 
acres that you see. Emerson says: 
“One harvest from your field 

Homeward brought your oxen strong; 

Another crop your acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song.” 


In all probability you will find that 
your first planting should be a wind- 
break. Much as these are needed in 
the country, a farmer is much more 
likely to cut them away than to plant 
them. If possible, you must take some 
lessons in the native trees, both ever- 
green and deciduous; and learn what 
sorts are indigenous to your section. 
Good windbreaks can be constructed of 
just the same material that nature is 
using all about you. Go out into the 
fields and see what it is that is growing 
in the fence rows; possibly wild cherry 
or mountain ash; or it may be that you 
will find hemlock or spruce. It is well 
to use the same material, and you can 
provide yourself with it without serious 
trouble. I have presupposed a grove of 
trees. This is a necessity for your chil- 
dren. If you cannot buy a place al- 
ready made to order, you must make it 
yourself. In some cases a lawn of 
choice trees in variety will be preferred, 
but in other cases you will provide a 
natural grove of indigenous trees— 
maple, or basswood, or elm, or all these 
and many more combined. I prefer the 
beech for sweetness and cleanness, and 
the basswood for flowers and for bees. 
It is hard to choose between the two. 
Children love the beech because of its 
nuts, as well as its rich brown leaves in 
autumn, but it will be fine to keep a 
dozen hives of bees, and in that case 
the lindens or basswoods will be needed 
to feed them. The maple, noble as it is 
in some respects, is not a good tree for 
amateurs to keep in health. The Nor- 
way maple, however, is a thoroughly 
healthy tree, and one of the very finest 
for either grove or lawn. 

You will plant ornamental shrubbery 
and flowers more freely than those who 





A COUNTRY HOME FOR THE PROFESSIONAL MAN 


are making an economical use of their 
ground ; and I have so presumed in my 
sketch of your grounds. In your lawn 
I have placed magnolias, Kentucky cof- 
fee tree, and with similar somewhat 
rare trees I have allowed pears to find 
a place. Your shrubbery will take care 
of itself, for there you will collect grad- 
ually whatever you see that is beautiful, 
either in gardens or in the forest open- 
ings. Your rose garden and your lilies 
must occupy a prominent place, because 
these are not only most easily grown, 
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bunches of your carrots, tucked away 
under your buggy seat, to your city 
friend. You will keep a horse; but not 
a city horse. It must be one of those 
honest roadsters that can, on a pinch, 
draw a plow as well as a carriage. It 
must be an honest animal that your wife 
and children can use. If your wife ex- 
pects to enjoy the country she must 
learn to drive; and that means to some- 
times unharness and harness the horse. 
At any rate, she will be all the happier 
if she can take care of herself in such 
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Ideal Arrangement of Country House and Grounds 


but wiil cover most of your wants in 
the way of flowers, after your shrub- 
bery. When you have a surplus of lily 
bulbs and rose roots, you can give them 
away, and so you can do a great deal of 
good in the way of making farm homes 
more beautiful. The cities accumu- 
late capital; and now that you are 
coming out into the country you must 
bring your city advantages with you. 


Let me give you one more hint: adjust __ 


yourself, in your new home, to country 
ways. Do not make your flowers and 
shrubbery lawns to bear an aristocratic 
air. Swap plants with your neighbors. 

You will be immensely proud when 
you are picking your own currants and 
raspberries and plucking your own let- 
tuce and parsley. You will be carrying 


matters. It will do no harm if, after a 
while, you get more fruit and vegetables 
than you can use; and after you have 
given away all you can you may -con- 
clude to sell some of them. I under- 
stand that you are not starting out with 
the intention of making your living in 
the country, but you can establish the 
principle of making a country place pay 
its own way. At any rate adjust your- 
self to a different sort of spending from 
that which is common in city homes. In 
other words, do not come out among us 
simply to put on style and encourage 
waste. Your children should get an ex- 
ample of simple living, and you should 
secure simplicity of life to recuperate 
yourself and make you a better lawyer. 
In other words, make your country 
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home, as far as possible, exactly oppu- 
site that which you are living in an urban 
way. Apples are the glory of country 
life, and so I have given you an orchard 
of considerablesize. Anorchard in blos- 
som is Nature’s Kingdom of Heaven 
—on earth. It is still nobler in fruit. It 
is quitely likely that you will find an or- 
chard already provided on the place that 
you will purchase. It will probably be 
a neglected orchard, and you will find it 
important to make the care of fruit trees 
an early study. If I were you I would 
buy a few of the horticultural books 
written or edited by Professor Bailey, of 
Cornell University. You will need 
something of this sort constantly at hand. 
Perhaps better procure the “ Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture ” from the same author. 
Your needs will be almost infinite in 
number, and I can do very little in this 
article except to give you a start. What- 
ever else you do, do not spoil your coun- 
try home by making it your master. Do 
not build too much of a house. Do not 
lay out too much work to be done. Do 
not get into a state of servitude to serv- 
ants. The secret of country life is being 
able to take care of yourself. Some help 
you certainly will need, but reduce it to 
a minimum. 

The playgrounds will explain them- 
selves. The groves and the orchard will 
extend these grounds clear around the 
rear of the property. I understand that 
this- home is to be devoted very largely 
to recreation; that its object is net hard 
work or bread winning, but to secure all 
those advantages which come from coun- 
try life, in the way of toning up and re- 
cuperating lives worn out by social fric- 
tion and professional labor. I have ar- 
ranged it so that you will have plenty 
of: retreats and hiding places. Your 


evergreen grove will also make a glori- 
ous place for hammocks and _ seats. 
In those hammocks I prescribe that you 
begin by reading Wagner’s “ The Simple 
Life.” This book is needed everywhere 
as an antidote against fast living; for 
there is a fast way of living in the coun- 
try as well as in the city. We very 
much need to meet the great afflux from 
the city to the countrv with a reform in 
sentiment. There has been a bad social 
deposit left by the steam age. Altho it 
is giving way to the electric age, we are 
still elbowing each other, for a tem- 
porary and useless notoriety, and a still 
less needful wealth. The true life, 
which we hope the twentieth century 
will develop, is a moderate life. The 
country can help us create a new whole-. 
someness, if we will let it. Sing with 
the birds in the morning, and go to bed 
with the birds at night. Don’t repeat 
“God made the country, and man made 
tne town,” if you cannot find God any- 
where and everywhere in your gardens 
and among your trees. The Old Testa- 
ment begins with the assertion that the 
Lord God planted a garden eastward in 
Eden; the New Testament begins with 
the glorified birth in a stable, surrounded 
by shepherds. The religion of the New 
Testament is country religion. It has 
the flavor of vineyards, of wheat fields 
and of orchards. Even its tragedy is in 
a garden. To get back to nature is, you 
see, to get back to God. Simplicity and 
naturalness are the handmaids of piety. 
So at the last our movement is not a 
mere swing of the social pendulum, but 
an ethical yearning. People of wealth 
must not spoil it all by bringing into the 
hedge-rows and the by-ways aristocracy, 
conventionalism and conceit. 

Cumron N. Y. 























The 





Battle for the 





Delta 


By L. O. Harris 


[The newspaper dispatches have given but slight intimation of the appalling damage done by the 
freshet in the immensely valuable area of the Delta of the lower Mississippi. The writer here presents 
not only an impressive and graphic study of the manner in which the population met the danger, 
but also outlines the trend of an already strong sentiment which is felt in three States and 
urgently demands consideration by the Federal Government.—Ep1rTonr. ] 


sé ANST thou draw out leviathan 
with a hook? When he rais- 
eth up himself the mighty are 

afraid.” in 
The great basin of the Mississippi, 
considered in the light of a producer of 
wealth, is even now one of the world’s 
marvels. In a not far distant future it 
will be the home of many more millions 
of men than now inhabit it. In this 
valley lies the material wealth which 


otence of the flood. Such were the 
conditions which this spring confronted 
the people of the Yazoo and the La- 
fourche Deltas, and few were optimis- 
tic enough to hope to go unscathed. 

At the first sign of danger the men of 
the Delta were alert. Night and day 
they kept vigilant watch over every 
weak spot in the long levee line. Wher- 
ever danger threatened, men and mate- 
rial were hastily concentrated and held 

















Lower End of Broken Levee, with Piling and Cribbing 


may easily bear the burden of a teem- 
ing population for centuries to come, 
unless indeed man persist in that inter- 
ference with nature which has already 
wrought such havoc. 

To the despoiler and his ax we owe 
many of the floods which from time to 
time descend upon us. Not indeed that 
the American wantonly exterminates 
trees, as do the Spaniards and the 
Turks—the American loves trees; but 
because his primal needs, fuel, lumber 
and bread, are imperative. When to 
deforestation are added such conditions 
as a spring of continuously falling rain 
throughout the entire valley, an early 
warm season which has melted the 
snow and ice ahead of time, then, tho 
the Cyclops themselves build the dykes, 
they may not prevail against the omnip- 





in readiness to prevent, or repair, a 
break. 

But there comes a day when the 
great river is level with the crown of 
the levee; in some places it is washing 
over it into the road below. It over- 
looks a smiling land of dazzling sun- 
shine and fragrant airs. The crops are 
upspringing on the heel of the sower, 
the fruit trees are abloom and the great 
gardens of the rich cotton and sugar 
plantations are a riot of flowers. Roses 
and jasmine, orange and sweet olive 
perfume the air. The groves of oaks 
and oleander, of magnolia and laurel are 
vocal with bird song and the happy 
laughter of children at play. All is ra+# 
diant, joyful. a 

The river bears mute testimony of ! 
Nature’s anguish. The driftwood of a 
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thousand forests goes eddying by. Now 
and again may be discerned upon the 
floating drift some creature of the for- 
est ; or a gigantic tree goes by on whose 
trunk have taken refuge animals, harm- 
ful and harmless. They have struck a 
truce in the wide waste of water, 


is threatened with inundation. If this 
be not quickly closed then more than a 
hundred thousand acres of rich sugar 
lands will be inundated; property to 
the amount of millions of dollars de- 
stroyed; planters will be ruined and 
small farmers reduced to poverty. 
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against whose encroachments they are 
powerless to strive. 

At Lake Providence, in the very 
heart of the Yazoo Delta, the corroding 
water eats its way, little by little, 
through the levee, silently, slowly, but 
very surely. Not far away is another 
break, but here the water bursts through 
with a stupendous detonation like the 
thunder of discharging artillery. Upon 
this follows an indescribable sound like 
nothing but the pattering of myriads of 
naked feet. The ends of the broken 
levee, despite desperate efforts to tie 
them so as to prevent further caving 
away, melt like sugar under the rush of 
the waves. The current sweeps through 
the breach with a rush as of ten times 
ten thousand lancers. Soon the water 
has spread up and down the country, 
and has crept far to the rear, inundat- 
ing a vast stretch of the most fertile 
lands in the world. 

To all but the levee builders the sit- 
uation seems hopeless; and even they, 
after repeated attempts to close the 
breach, give up the fight; and, just as 
they abandon the field, comes news that 
the Hymelia levee, far to the south, has 
broken ; and the entire Lafourche basin 


Fare 
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Not a moment is lost by thé people of 
the Lafourche. Delta. “Représentatives 
of every interest involved -gather*rap- 
idly on-the scene. Money—unstinted— 
is subscribed. “The neighboring plant- 
ers, the officials of the Levee Board, of 
the Police Jury, of the State, of the 
nearby railroads whose roadbeds are 
threatened, meet and, having taken 
counsel as to the. best methods of pro- 
cedure, at once set about its execution. 
As Hymelia is only forty miles above 
New Orleans, it is easy to secure men 
and material; easy, too, to concentrate 
them on the spot with little delay. 

The State sends a large convict force; 
the railroads dispatch their bridge 
builders and laborers; the overseers 
from the plantations, far and near, come 
with their field “ gangs.” Americans, 
Irishmen, Creoles, Acadiens, Dagoes, 
negroes, nomads of every nationality— 
a motley crew—work side by side un- 
der the direction of men who-have not 
skill only, but a superb audacity of re- 
source. Thousands of workmen swarm 
like ants along the narrow strip of 
black levee which lies between the ex- 
panse of the seething river and the 
swirling ocean of crevasse water. As 




















THE BATTLE FOR THE DELTA 


fast as the piles are driven into the 
sandy: batture, they are laced with ad- 
ditional timbers and ballasted with 
sacks of earth. Carpenters, lumber car- 
riers, sack fillers work night and day. 
The Government fleet of steamboats 
and tugboats brings in material; tow- 
boats push and shift rafts of lumber 
within reach of men, many of whom 
toil waist deep in water. 

Timekeepers keep track of the entire 
labor force. Meal tickets are issued to 
the men, who are fed on the spot. 

The work goes on under the direction 
of the Levee Board with perfect sys- 
tem and organization. A fruit lugger 
near by is the headquarters of the vice- 
president of the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road, as well as of every other railroad 
official. Here they eat, from tin ves- 
sels, the food of the camp; here they 
snatch a few hours’ sleep, curled up on 
a pile of sacks. Their luxuriously ap- 
pointed special car stands,a few miles 
away, but is quite unused. Here and 
there, on the water sogged levee, lie 
men who, unmindful of sun, of rain, of 
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tremendous pressure, washes away the 
cribwork, and there is a sudden depth 
of. eighteen or twenty feet of water 
where, a few minutes before, there was 
only ten. The relentless river has an 
able ally in its shifting, sandy bottom. 

After many days the two great wing 
dams, converging to a common point, 
begin to closely approach each other. 
This piling has already produced a dim- 


‘inution of the flow. The back water 


recedes a few inches from the over- 
flowed plantations. Water covered 
fields, damaged machinery, swept away 
fences, barns and houses, drowned or 
half starved stock, all these the plant- 
ers survey, yet half forget in the joyful 
prospect of being saved from utter ruin. 

Yet the river merely withholds itself 
until that moment when complete suc- 
cess seems assured. Then with fury it 
hurls itself against the weakened spot 
in the structure just where the sandy 
batture is most unstable. The bottom 
drops away and the work is to be done 
all over again. 

By this time the men in charge begin 
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Men at work on the Cribbing, with the Lugger on board of which the Railroad Officials Live 


the roar of waters, sleep the sleep of 
utter exhaustion. 

A week goes by and much work has 
been done against the most tremendous 
odds. One day, man is the conqueror ; 
the next, the victory is to the-river. 
Again and again the swift current, with 





to show the stress of mental and phys- 
ical strain. Their eyes are sunken and 
bloodshot ; their grimy faces are hag- 
gard from anxiety, loss of sleep and 
irregular meals. Already they ‘have 


done more to close a-crevasse than was 
ever done before. 


Other crevasses, of 
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course, have been closed ; but never one 
where the break was as wide, where the 
current was as deep and strong, as this 
of Hymelia. 

A few only are confident of ultimate 
success, but the old planters, the old 
river men, shake their heads. They 
know the tricks of this river. If the 
break cannot be closed, then the flood 
will eventually spread over hundreds of 
acres of cultivated land, over many 
square miles of swampy forests, over 
many leagues of railway, until it finds 
its way into the lakes and bayous which 
interlace the Lafourche Delta. In that 
region the people still live in suspense ; 
but in the Yazoo Delta, where the ter- 
rible tension is ended, there is an ac- 
ceptance of the inevitable. 

In all the flooded districts there has 
been no loss of human life, and the 
United States Government is feeding 
and sheltering hundreds of negroes. 
Living in tents on the levees, they re- 
joice. They have nothing to lose, they 
cannot work; yet they can eat, for the 
Government “ rations” are good and 
abundant; while fish may be had for the 
catching. 

There is a great hush over the Delta. 
The song birds no longer nest in the 
trees—only the vulture, the hawk and 
the owl. Through the pillared arcades 
of the vast swamps swim the alligators, 
pushing their way out into the over- 
flowed fields. The raccoon fishes there, 
and there, too, the water snakes glide 
and gleam. But the land moccasins, 
the rattlers, the harmless garden snakes 
at the first touch of the chilly tide took 
refuge in the trees, or coiled themselves 
about the stems of the tall growing 
water reeds. Stock that had been 
driven to higher points for safety stand 
on the green islands and send wild and 
plaintive cries over the echoing flood. 
To spirits wrought up to unnatural 
pitch there must come a natural reac- 


tion; and soon the water of the over- 
flowed district will be alive with swift 
darting skiffs filled with merry young 
girls and their cavaliers, with men and 
women who seek distraction from the 
boredom of an enforced idleness. 

The subsidence of the flood will leave 
the land immeasurably richer, for the 
Delta is a gift from the Mississippi. 
Here it has deposited through count- 
less ages the slow winnings of many a 
geological period, an immense gain to 
the lowest alluvial plains, an irreparable 
loss to the territory it has robbed. 

The seven breaks that have occurred 
this year in the levee line along the Mis- 
sissippi have revived the old demand 
for outlets, the old denunciation of the 
all levee system. Nor are there lacking 
able and convincing arguments in favor 
of a reservoir system, such as is in suc- 
cessful operation to-day in the Seine 
Basin. Its advocates say these reser- 
voirs will not only draw off the surplus 
water when the river is high, but will 
let it out when it begins to grow too 
low ; they will store it up for irrigation 
purposes, and will also induce favorable 
climatic advantages. 

This year there are only seven 
crevasses ; but the loss will be so great 
that it serves to strengthen the growing 
opinion that the National Government 
ought to bear the sole burden of caring 
for the national waterway. The per- 
fect control of the Mississippi system 
is no doubt the greatest engineering 
problem ever set our race. Perhaps the 
men who are to solve it are not yet 
born; but that the restless, inventive 
genius of American engineers will not 
ultimately solve it, is unthinkable. The 
nation undertakes the construction of 
an interoceanic canal; why should it 
not likewise undertake the construction 
of an internal levee system? Govern- 
ments now exist for practical purposes. 

LoulIsiaNAs 





From Photograph taken in front of Crevasse, showing Both Ends 














A French Gift to America 


By the Count de Rochambeau 


[It will be remembered that the Count and Countess de Rochambeau came to this country last 
May to represent the family at the inauguration, in Lafayette Park, opposite the White House, of 


the statue of Marshal de Rochambeau. 


So pleased was the Count with the warmth of his reception 


that, on his return to France, he took the initiative in the mattcr explained by him below. The. 
cut is after a bust of Washington by David d’Angers.~—Ep1rTor. | 


OME French gentlemen, bound to 
the United States by. family tradi- 
tions and personal sympathy, have 

had the idea of offering the American 
Government a bust of Washington, by 
David d’Angers, our great sculp- 
tor. This bust, which will be~ 
of bronze, will stand on a 
base of Carrara marble,’ ’” 
adorned with a plate 
whereon will be in- 
scribed the names 
of the donors and , 
the rather inter- ; 
esting history of 
the bust. 

Here is this his- 


tory. In 1828 a 
group of French- 
men_ started a 


subscription for 
the purpose of of- 
fering to the United 
States, as a mark 
of their regard, a 
bust of George Wash- 
ington. David was 
asked to execute the 
order, and a fine marble;- 
portrait of the first Presi- 
dent was the result. But 
unfortunately, in 1851, if I 
am not mistaken, a fire occurred in the 
Capitol, where this gift stood, and the 
bust was entirely destroyed, which was a 
real loss to art and the cause of the dis- 
appearance of a cordial souvenir of your 
friends on this side of the Atlantic. 
Some little time ago M. Jouin, Sec- 
retary of the Paris School of Fine Arts, 
and historiographer of David d’Angers, 
related these facts to me, when it oc- 
curred to me that perhaps it might be 
possible to restore this lost work of art 




















and at the same time emphasize still 
more strongly the feelings which ani- 
mated my fellow countrymen in 1828 by 
associating with their act a fresh one 
that is not less cordial and sincere. The 
Marquis de Lafayette and the 
Marquis de Grasse were 
kind enough to approve 
the suggestion and to 
unite with me in col- 
lecting the necessary 
little sum to realize 
this project. 

The original 
model of the bust 
fortunately still 
exists in the 
David Museum at 
Angers. We have 
had a careful mold 
made of it and 
have thus been 

able to obtain, in 

bronze, an exact re- 
production of the 
original. To repro- 
duce it in marble, 
alas! we could not do. 
It was the bust as David 
himself left it that we 

wished to restore to the 
Capitol collections, an . exact 

copy of the gift of our friends “of 
nearly a century ago. To have sént 
it back to you in marble would 
have required the hand of the grand 
artist, which long since is still in death. 
We cannot get nearer than this to the 
bust as it existed in 1828. But we all 


feel sure that yoW will take the will for 

the deed, and see in our modest offering 

another sign of the old friendship which 

has so long bound the two nations to- 

gether, tho separated by so many miles. 
Paris, FRANCE,"May, 1903 
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The Head-Hunters 


HERE is one considerable 
element in the popula- 
tion of Luzon that has 

received comparatively little 
attention from the Army and 
the Insular Administration, and 
consequently has not evoked 
the notice of the American pub- 
lic. This is the great body of 
mountain tribes, best known 
under the title of Igorrotes. 
All in all, there are probably over 
300,000 of them in Northern Luzon 
alone, a considerably larger number 
than the total of all American 
Indians within the territory of the 
United States. These tribes were never 
more than imperfectly subject to 
Spain, altho during the closing years 
of that country’s rule in this archipelago 
the question of their subjection and 
Christianization took important rank 


A Kalingas Warrior 


of Northern Luzon 


By David P. Barrows 


Curer oF THe Burgavu or Non-CuristiAn Tripes, Puivirrine IsLanps, 


among the colony’s problems and ef- 
forts of administration. Eleven admin- 
istrative districts, the so-called “ po- 
litico-military commandancias,” were 
organized in Northern Luzon. These 
districts were put in charge of a Span- 
ish officer, usually of the rank of cap- 
tain, with a force of regular infantry 
or of the Guardia Civil. Quartels, con- 
vents, churches, prisons and infirmaries 
were built, and wide, well-graded trails 
were constructed through the moun- 
tains from post to post. No less than 
twenty-six Spanish friars of the Domi- 
nican and Augustinian orders under- 
took the effort. of Christianization, a 
work which, in the end, proved abso- 
lutely fruitless. With the exception of 
a few districts, which have been re- 
organized by the Civil Government, 
these commandancias stand to-day 
abandoned. The trails have overgrown 

















Band of Kalingas, Living in the Foothills of Cordillera, Luzon 
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THE HEAD-HUNTERS OF NORTHERN LUZON 


- 


Natives Going to‘Markét iff the’ Cagayan Valley 


with cogon and jungle; most of. the 
buildings have been destroyed, altho 
here and there’may still be found a con- 
vent or mission, sometimes containing 
the vestments, church service and li- 
brary of the missionary, who fled with 
the Spanish soldiery as they retreated. 
The few pronounced converts have re- 
lapsed into paganism and the warring 
tribesmen have fallen again upon one 
another with a passion for treacherous 
battle that was seemingly whetted by 
the brief check to their warfare occa- 
sioned by the presence of Spanish sol- 
diery. 

The greater part of this territory has 
recently been re-explored by a recon- 
noissance party of the Bureau of Non- 
Christian Tribes. Nine of the eleven 
former Spanish commandancias have 
been revisited and in part explored, and 


the results of their investigations, when 
ptblished, will probably serve to call 
attention to one factor in the Philippine 
problem, the importance of which has 
been.too little emphasized. 

Few residents of the Philippines ap- 
preciate to what an extent Northern 
Luzon, beyond the latitude of Dagu- 
pan, the terminus of the railroad, is 
dominated by wild, pagan tribes. On 
the west coast, to be sure, facing the 
China Sea, there are the Ilokano prov- 
inces. But strong and thrifty as the 
Ilokanos are, the rich coastal plan cov- 
ered by their towns and barrios is ex- 
tremely narrow, sometimes scarcely 
two or three miles in width; while the 
low foot-hills and spurs of the great 
Cordillera, within a few miles even, of 
the Christian towns, are dotted with the 
rancherias of the Igorrotes. The Chris- 
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tian settlements in the great valley of 
the Cagayan are confined to the towns 
and haciendas along the banks of the 
Cagayan itself and its splendid afflu- 
ents, the Chico and Magat.. They are 
hardly more than a slender chain, run- 
ning from Aparri south to the summit 
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south of the Cordillera they all belong 
to a common stock. They are doubt- 
less all descendants of a wave of immi- 
gration that long ago swept up from 
the East Indian archipelago, covering 
the Philippines and reaching onward 
through the Batanes Islands and For- 


Typical Igorrote Woman of Benguet Dressed in Garments of the Better Class 


of the Caraballo Sur. All else of forest 
and mountain is in the home land, the 
hunting and fighting ground of the un- 
tamed, primitive Malayans. To-day, 
after three and a quarter centuries of 
European rule, they are still the real 
lords of the soil. From the north to the 


mosa to Japan. They were forced back 
upon the mountains by the tribes who 
came later, the Tagalos and Ilokanos, 
but once upon the mountain slope they 
have been more than the equal of their 
foes. Christianity has never made the 
least break in their paganism. Their 








life has remained unaffected by the 
changes which have passed over the 
rest of the archipelago, and here in the 
mountains they are to-day very much 
as they were, I suppose, two thousand 
years ago. They have ever borne a 
most unenviable reputation for sav- 
agery and blood-thirstiness, a reputa- 
tion deserved only in part, and yet in 
part also borne out by the practice of 
head hunting, which is characteristic of 
them all. 

Head hunting is a custom which has 
long been associated with the Dyaks 
of Borneo. and 
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The head is treated very differently 
by different tribes after it has been se- 
cured. Among the Borneo Dyaks the 
flesh and hair are preserved by a 
method of smoking and drying. But 
the Igorrotes of Luzon, so far as I 


know, keep only the skull. This is 
sometimes placed on a pole, at other 
times is kept in the house and among 
still other tribes is mounted on a small 
shelf and placed on the wall of the house 
outside of the door. Some other Igor- 
rotes, after the period of feasting is 
over, bury the head beneath the floor 

of the communal 





with the negro-like 
races of Papua and 
Melanesia, but I 
suppose that in no 
part of the East 
has the practice 
persisted so -long 
and is so active to- 
day as in Northern 
Luzon. 

The rule of the 
German, the Eng- 
lish and the Dutch 
in Melanesia and 
the strong hand of 
Rajah Brooke in 
Sarawak have 
about ended — the 
practice in the is- 
lands to the south 
of us, but in 
Northern Luzon 
the practice has 








building, used by 
each body of kin 
as an_ assembly 
house and as an 
asylum. In Bontoc 
the Igorrotes keep 
only the lower jaw, 
which they attach 
as a handle to their 
brass gongs or 
“ ganzas.” 

Our party first 
encountered these 
ghastly trophies in 
the district of 
Quiangan. The 
Spaniards, _ previ- 
ous to 1898, had 
strong garrisons in 
this district, one of 
which, at the be- 
ginning of the 
Insurrection, was 








never been eradi- 
cated, and the pe- 
riod of revolution- 
ary struggle of re- 
cent years completely breaking up, 
as it did, the politico-military com- 
mandancias of the Spaniards, has 
permitted a great revival of warfare 
and head hunting among the tribes 
of the Central Cordillera. ‘At_ the 
present moment in certain districts, 
not as yet occupied by Insular Constabu- 
lary, head hunting is rife. ‘It is the cus- 
tom of all these tribes to chop off the 
headsof thevictimsof battle,or murder, 
and carry them home as trophies, where 
they form the objects of feasting and 
celebration. Frequently the hands and by 
some tribes the hearts are also removed. 





Tree House of Gaddanes in Isabella Province, 
Luzon 


completely mas - 
sacred by the Igor- 
rotes, but in the 
four years that 
have intervened all the wild ferocity 
of the Malay had reasserted itself, 
and  Quiangan is, at the present 
writing, one of the most disturbed and 
dangerous districts in the archipelago. 
Feud is waged among all the towns of 
the district, and it is impossible to se- 
cure guides or cargadores for more than 
a few miles from their homes. Upon 
the approach of our party the ranch- 
erias were uniformly deserted. On Oc- 
tober roth we entered the town of 
Banao. The quaint houses were built 


in close clusters along the slofe of a lit- 
tle ridge. 


Beautiful trees and feathery 
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bamboo shaded the little yards and 
gave a refreshing coolness after the 
heat of the rice fields. Beyond, thick 
and impenetrable, rose the jungle. 
There was not a soul in sight, nor was 
there a living, moving thing. The in- 
habitants had fled to the forest, and 
with them had swept along every pig, 
chicken and dog that the village pos- 
sessed. Only the smoldering fires and 
the prints of bare feet on the dusty 
walks showed how swift had been the 
flight. Keeping back from the cane, 
well out of the reach of spears, we 
moved up through the town toward the 
more pretentious dwelling of a chief or 
baknang. The outside walls of the house 
were covered with no less than two 
hundred and fifty skulls of pigs and 
dogs, trophies of many a feast and cele- 
bration. In the midst of them, on the 


front wall of the house, was built a 
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shelf, holding three human skulls, 
flanked on either side by the skull of a 
gigantic wild boar. They were the 
first head hunting trophies we had seen; 
they effectually dispelled any lingering 
doubts we may have had about the 
prevalence of the custom. Thereafter 
we encountered similar trophies in 
nearly every rancheria we entered. 
Some of the heads had been recently 
taken and were evidences of the feud 
that was everywhere being waged. 

The motive of head hunting seems to 
be primarily revenge. - The loss of a 
head to another town is never forgot- 
ten, but a careful debit and credit ac- 
count is kept and the obligation rests 
upon each male member to seek the 
lives of a rival community_ until the ac- 
count is square. A few months ago we 
were in a.small rancheria of the Ibilao, 


whose territory lies in the mountains 


Ss 














Types of Igorrotes of Varying Ages in Lepanto Province 
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between the Magat and the Cagayan. 
This rancheria was composed solely of 
one body of kin or tambalangay and had 
been so reduced in numbers by feud 
that it consisted of but five families. A 
little boy was shown to me, whose father 
had some years previously been killed by 
Ibilao of another rancheria. . Thereupon 
there rested upon this child what they 
call the utang mi ubiang, or “ debt of 
life,” and he was reared and instructed 
that when he came to suitable years, 
and before he could take a wife or enter 
the councils of the clan, he must go 
down to that other rancheria and sat- 
isfy his debt by taking another life in 
turn. Some time ago, however, an 
uncle of the little boy went down and 
killed a member of this rival commun- 
ity, and so the child was discharged of 
his responsibility. 

There seems to be an occasional ef- 
fort to satisfy a debt of life by a money 





Group of Head Hunters 








payment, what we may call “ compur- 
gation.” We were told that two pigs 
and a carabao would make amends for 
the death of a man. This compurga- 
tion may, however, be only temporary 
in its effect, permitting peaceful rela- 
tions merely for a certain length of 
time, and simply deferring the date 
when a life will be sought in payment 
for the life that was taken. 

This head hunting is characteristic of 
a race of very imperfect political sense. 
These Malayans have never achieved 
any higher political organization than a 
town or community, composed of indi- 
viduals related by blood, marriage or 
adoption. They have no conception of 
the tribe or nation, no words in their 
language to express anything of the 
kind, and communities speaking the 
same dialect are as fiercely enemies of 
each other as they are of outsiders. 
They have none of the great power to 
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confederate shown by the American In- 
dian. An injury can only be met by 
retaliation. To use a term from 
Hobbes, they are in desperate want of 
“a common judge with authority.” 
Outside help alone can rescue them 
from the consequences of their own ha- 
tred and hostilities. To this end the 


og 
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Government of the Spanish command- 
ancias was successful to a degree in the 
past, and for this reason I believe that 
the head hunting of the Igorrotes will 
break down and disappear as soon as 
American rule can be _ established 
among them. 
Maniza, Puiiprine Istanps 


Belloni 


Du Chaillu 


By Helen Evertson Smith 


Auruor or ‘“*CotoniaL Days anp Ways,’ Erc. 


HIS remarkable, and, in some re- 
spects, almost great, man has 
fallen, as he would have wished, 

in the harness of the explorer. Many 
sketches of his career have been already 
published. Naturally these are incom- 
plete and have contained both: misstate- 
ments and suppressions, especially con- 
cerning his birthplace and his earliest 
sojourn in this country. In regard to 
the latter Iam one of a few persons 
now living who possess the requisite in- 
formation to make corrections of state- 
ments which, allowed to remain unchal- 
lenged, might subsequently possess few 
facts. 

In the autumn of 1853 the Rev. Gil- 
bert L. Livingston, then of Carmel, N. 
Y., but lately of Philadelphia, Pa., was 
obliged to seek rest. Just at this time 
a big and showy school building, which 
had hitherto sheltered about a dozen of 
school girls, under three or four teach- 
ers, was thrown into the hands of the 
estate of Mrs. Livingston’s father. It 
was thought that, without injury to his 
health, Mr. Livingston could assume 
thé charge of this “seminary,” and 
enlarge it to a flourishing institution. 

In looking about for a native French- 
man to teach that language, Mr. Living- 
ston consulted the Rev. Dr. Baird, then 
President of the Protestant Evangelical 
Society. Dr. Baird brought forward 
and highly recommended Mr. Paul B. 
Du Chaillu, since so widely known as 
an African explorer. He had been com- 
mended to Dr. Baird’s good offices by 


the Rev. J.. Leighton Wilson, then and 
for: many years earlier and later, a 
worker for the A. B. C. F. M. on the 
west: coast of Africa. 

In 1853 Mr. Du Chaillu had already 
prosecuted several trading voyages for 
his father, making long journeys to the 
interior and taking the cargoes he there 
gathered to sell in France, England or 
New York, as circumstances favored. 
On one of his expeditions up the.Ga- 
boon River his canoe-was upset at Some 
point far from the coast. He was nearly 
drowned, and lost consciousness for a 
time. When he came to himself he 
had been thrown upon the shore and 
there deserted by his crew of natives. 
No trace could he find of them or of his 
laboriously collected cargo of ebony 
and ivory. Struggling for four days 
through the terrible jungle, without 
food, save such scant supply as might 
be had for the picking, Du Chaillu 
finally reached the American Mission 
Station and was succored by Mr. Wil- 
son. Here, in the beautiful exchange 
of assistance and gratitude, was formed 
one of the closest attachments of two 
lifetimes which were distinguished for 
the warmth and fidelity of their friend- 
ships. 

While at the Carmel School (now 
known as the “ Drew Seminary for 
Young Ladies”) Mr. Du Chaillu had 
several classes. To the smallest of 
these, containing but three favored 
girls, he used to give more time than 
the rules exacted, because he allowed us 
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to trench upon the luncheon hour. To 
us he used to. relate his many adven- 
tures, encouraging us to ask all the 
questions we chose in French, which 
he corrected, while he replied in Eng- 
lish, in which tongue he then needed 
nearly as much correction as we did in 
his native language ; for such it must be 
called, tho he was born in Africa. His 
Italian mother having died before he 
could have any dis- = 

tinct remembrance 
of her, he was sent 
to Paris, where he 
was educated in 
the dreary desert 
which a French 
boarding school too 
often is for home- 
less boys. As soon 
as he was thought 
to have mastered 
enough of the re- 
quired branches to 
be fitted for the 
management of his 
father’s property, 
he rejoined the lat- 
ter, who was then 
filling a Consular 
position on the 
African Coast. 

When he came 
to the Carmel 
School he claimed 
to be twenty-seven 
years old, and he 
could ‘not have 
been far from that 
age. Certainly he 
must have been 
born at a much 
earlier date than 
the one lately 
stated, which is July 31st, 1835, and 
as certainly he did not at that time 
mention New Orleans as his birth- 
place. 

It is possible that his father was a na- 
tive of New Orleans of French extrac- 
tion, or that he had spent some of his 
youth and early manhood in that city, 
but in 1853 the son was eagerly waiting 
to achieve the first object of’ his ambi- 
tion—namely, to become a naturalized 
American citizen. He loved what he 
so fondly called “ My country, dese 
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United States,” and in his acquired 
citizenship he afterward gloried as per- 
haps no one can do to whom it is a 
birthright. 

In later years the always kindly, 
genial and honorable little old man be- 
came whimsically sensitive on the sub- 
jects of his age and his nationality. 
With his youthful heart and his strong 
vitality, age was abhorrent to him. He 

www | wished to forget it. 

He had been among 
‘and seen the peace- 
ful citizens whose 
blood sprinkled the 
streets of Paris 
‘when the coup 
détat riveted the 
shackles of the 
Second Empire 
jupon France. He 
hated the country 
in which such 
things could be. 
On any subject of 
scientific fact and 
of honest dealing 
he was certainly at 
thistime,and prob- 
ably always, truth 
' itself. If he ever 
made _ misstate- 
ments concerning 
these, his old 
friends will ever 
feel sure that they 
arose from misap- 
prehension and not 
from __ intention. 
Perhaps it was not 
so with those trifles 
which he deemed 
to be no one’s busi- 
ness save his own. 

Soon after the opening of 1854 Mr. 
Livingston died suddenly. The school 
had been too recently started to have 
gathered elements of coherence. It 
would not be too much to say that if 
any other of the teachers thus left with- 
out headship manifested a spirit of un- 
selfish adherence to duty during the 
next most trying and turbulent three- 
quarters of the school year, the scholars 
saw no evidence of it. Mr. Du Chaillu’s 
diminutive size, his often exceedingly 
queer English, his very acts of kindness 
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were all openly ridiculed, not only by 
boys and girls big enough to know bet- 
ter, but also by the other teachers. 
Some of the boys once organized a plot 
against him, and probably would have 
carried it out with the underhanded 
connivance of some of the teachers who 
had openly snubbed and despised the 
“little Frenchman ” under the notion 
that a foreigner, especially when he 
chanced to be French, possessed no 
rights which a native American was 
bound to respect. 

But Mr. Du Chaillu was no coward, 
and he was tactful, tho quick tempered. 
Whether or not he had suspected the 
existence of the plot was not known. 
Anyhow, he frustrated its execution. 
The design had been to take him from 
his bed, tie him in a blanket and toss 
him from hand to hand, like an apple in 
a handkerchief, down four long flights 
of stairs, out upon the snow and then 
down the steep hillside, until he should 
be finally soused in the icy waters of 
Lake Glenida. Long afterward this 
was told by one of the youngest of those 
implicated. 

Boys love a feast. Fifty years ago, 
and in the then gone-to-pieces condi- 
tion of this school, “treats” of any 
kind were rare. Whether by accident 
or design, no one ever knew, on the 
evening before the bitter February 
night on which the most unjovial trick 
was to have been played, Mr. Du Chail- 
lu appeared at the seminary’s door in a 
wagon laden with stores of the good 
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things which boys love—turkeys, pies, 
tarts, cakes, fruits and candies, all ready 
for the table. The feast was held with 
great jollity in his class room in the top 
story of the building; and, of course, 
nothing more was heard of the plot. 
The boys were heartily ashamed of 
themselves and the abetting teachers 
ought to have been so, if they were not. 
This kindly and apparently (and it may 
have been really). unsuspecting act of 
kindness turned the tide.. I left the 
school not very long afterward, but 
have been told that from that time on- 
ward “ the little Frenchman ” received 
a good-measure of the formal respect 
and a great-deal of the genuine affection 
which were justly his due. 

He has passed away in Russia, where. 
he was prosecuting what might have 
become some most important investiga- 
tions into the sociological conditions of 
that ill ‘understood empire. His way 
was to live with the “ plain people, 
sharing their daily life, their sorrows 
and joys, their hardships and sacrifices. 
In this way’ he learned the hearts of 
men, their most secret longings. His 
controlling traits were an inexhaustible 
energy and courage, a thirst for acquir- 
ing and communicating information, 
and a heart big and warm with human 
sympathies. He has fallen in prosecut- 
ing the portion of the world’s work 
which he had set himself todo. May it 
not be hoped that he has left his message 
in such a measure of forwardness that 
it may be soon given to the public? 

New York Crry. 


The International Parliament 


By Albert Gobat 


[M. Gobat shares this year with M. Ducommun the Nobel Prize of Peace. 


We have already printed 


in our issue of March 5th an appreciative sketch of them both from the pen of Frédéric Passy.—EpIrTor. } 


HE impulse toward peace, which 
has stirred men’s spirits ever since 
old Europe has been living under 

the absurd régime of armed peace—has 
given birth to an international political 
union of the first rank, which joins its 
efforts to those of all men of good will to 
mitigate strifes between nations, and to 
make justice prevail in the mutual deal- 


ings of states. In 1889 certain representa- 
tive Frenchmen and Englishmen came 
together and devised a conference to be 
composed of members from the parlia- 
ments of all countries. It was to meet 
annually, and discuss not only interna- 
tional issues of general import, but also 
questions bearing on the improvement of 
mutual intercourse between nations. Its 
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first meeting, held at Paris, was attended 
by members from eight parliaments. 
Then followed, usually at yearly in- 
tervals, the conferences at London, Rome, 
Berne, The Hague, Brussels (twice), 
Budapest, Christiania and Paris. The 
next will take place this year at Vienna. 

Modest in its beginnings, this band of 
volunteers from various parliaments to- 
day represents every state of Europe 
that has a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. The Congress of the United States 
has not held aloof from it. One or two 
members from the House of Representa- 
tives have been in attendance at several 
conferences, and there was even an 
American delegate in the council of the 
Interparliamentary Union. But the ef- 
forts exerted from time to time with a 
view to establishing an international 
board in the United States have been as 
yet without avail. This is all the more 
regrettable in that the authorities of this 
country, whether of the executive or of 
the legislative branch, have for a long 
time, even before those of Europe, made 
generous advances relative to interna- 


tional arbitration. It is even to the United 


States that the Interparliamentary Union 
In fact, the idea of es- 


owes its origin. 
tablishing it sprang up at a meeting of 
French and English delegates convened 
at Paris for the purpose of examining 
an American proposal to the effect that 
France and Great Britain should con- 
clude with the United States a general 


treaty of arbitration. This happened in 
1888. At an earlier date Mr. Blaine had 
made great efforts in behalf of interna- 
tional arbitration, not only within the two 
Americas, but as regards all Europe. An 
urgent invitation had been sent out to the 
states of both the Old and the New 
Worlds, for the purpose of pledging them 
mutually to establish general treaties of 
arbitration. 

In consideration of these facts it 
would be very desirable that the North 
American confederation should play a 
more leading réle in the international con- 
claves, and that Congress should interest 
itself betimes in that most important 
institution. 

Among the achievements of the various 
general assemblies, there is space here to 
make special note only of the decisions 
of the Conference of Berne (in 1892) 
bearing upon the organizing of the in- 
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terparliamentary board. Up to that.time 
the activity of the delegates and Senators 
was confined to the periods of their at- 
tendance upon the general assemblies, and 
between spells the movement lapsed. The 
Conference of Berne, however, estab- 
lished a permanent central Bureau with 
headquarters at Berne, and placed at its 
head its president, the present writer. 
Besides this office there was appointed 
an International Council, composed of 
two members from each parliament. 
Since 1896 the proceedings of the In- 
ternational Conferences have been pub- 
lished in full. This document contains, 
among other matters,a record of the work 
of this Bureau. Outside of its transactions 
in session, its activity has resulted in 
bringing about friendly relations between 
the members of different parliaments and 
in instigating certain important begin- 
nings at co-operation. Thus it was this 
interparliamentary organization which 
suggested to the Emperor of Russia his 
idea of convening a diplomatic confer- 
ence to consider the question of disarma- 
ment and arbitration. In various state 
councils, proposals have been submitted 
by members of the Interparliamentary 
Union, with a view to bettering their 
relations with other states, or by way of 
instituting steps toward the settlement 
of foreign contentions by peaceable 
means. The present writer has secured 
the adoption by the federal chambers of 
Switzerland of a motion calling forthein- 
sertion in commercial treaties or in other 
agreements of thesamenatureof the clause 
that all difficulties arising in the applica- 
tion of the said treaties shall be submitted 
to The Hague tribunal. This example 
has been followed since then by the 
Folkething of Denmark, and it is likely 
that other parliaments will adopt a similar 
course. One sees what an influence the 
Interparliamentary Union can exercise 
over the transactions of governments 
when they come to act in concert over 
common issues submitted at the same 
time to all ; and what a power it will wield 
for the maintenance of peace. It has not 
yet put forth the full measure of its 
strength ; it is prudent, even a trifle timid. 
But it will take on vigor with the years, 
It would have been dangerous a few 
years ago to affirm the preponderating 
moral claim of internationalism. Even 
to-day the expression “ international- 
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ism” is in certain quarters held to be an 
affront to one’s fatherland, by those who 
style themselves “ nationalists.” Such 
a prejudice is puerile; the “ nationalist ” 
is a Chinese, where an internationalist is 
a citizen of the world. No civilized 
Power can vaunt itself of surpassing ex- 
cellence in all its institutions. It will 
find better ones abroad. No Power can 
afford to shut itself into a narrow pro- 
vincialism, or to neglect to initiate any 
improvement in the social or political or- 
der achieved by its neighbor. No Power 
can pretend to a moral supremacy over 
others unless it observes, in its dealings 
at home and abroad, the dictates of 
justice. 

Our society of the twentieth century 
is, therefore, of necessity becoming an 
international society, and such it will 
continue increasingly to be. How is it 
possible to deny this international char- 
acter of our epoch? International ex- 


press trains traverse a continent from 
one extremity to the other; vast public 
works, such as ocean-linking canals, span 
the distances for the facilitating, not of 
hostile inroads between peoples, but of 
mutually prosperous intercourse. 


The 
nations of the entire globe, or nearly all, 
have established common institutions and 
services—the Universal Postal Union, the 
Hague permanent Board of Arbitration, 
and others besides—with the design of 
fostering mutual relations and of insur- 
ing their security. But all these are a 
slight matter in comparison with the in- 
timacy of sentiment which has sprung up 
between nations. From the economic 
and ethical standpoint all are interde- 
pendent. Does war arise in the Far East 
or in South Africa, the whole world feels 
the shock ; communities the most remote 
from the theater of hostilities suffer 
economic and moral injury, not only be- 
cause they share the direct michiefs that 
ensue, but because the acts of violence 
and injustice done to others at the same 
time react upon them. The sense of 
political, social and economic interde- 
pendence is, in the mutual dealings of 
nations, what charity, the noblest of the 
virtues, is in the intercourse of men. 

That is why international institutions, 
corresponding to the new-felt needs, are 
making headway with unswerving assur- 
ance. 
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Hear what M. Navicow, author of 
that excellent and most interesting book, 
“La Federation en Europe,” says of the 
future réle of the Interparliamentary 
Union. In commending the idea of a 
general congress meeting periodically to 
adjust the common interests of states, he 
says: 


“The embryo of a regular European con- 
gress now exists: it is the Interparliamentary 
Conference. It comprises to-day one-tenth of 
the membership of European parliaments. As 
the steady increase of its membership contin- 
ues it will one day unite the greater part of 
the legislative bodies of Europe. Then its 
representatives in every country of Europe 
will be able to propose to their respective gov- 
ernments and to carry through the adoption 
of an official congress, composed of delegates 
equipped with definite powers. This congress 
will be held first at, distant intervals, then 
more frequently, and finally at stated and 
regular dates. It will become an institution 
analogous to the Diet of the ancient German 
confederation. Then the confederation of 
Europe, which will already exercise a judici- 
ary power in the court of arbitration (of The 
Hague), will acquire further a legislative 
power. It will then have added a stepping 
stone from which it will not be far to the 
establishment of an executive directory. To 
us to-day such a step seems one of unex- 
ampled rashness. But when the legislative 
power of united Europe shall have operated 
during a course of years without provoking 
any of the mischiefs which we childishly ap- 
prehend—when it shall have given shining 
proofs of manifold benefit to all eyes—it will 
appear quite natural to delegate to such a 
board the power to legislate in matters of gen- 
eral concern to the Union.” 


Much time, doubtless, must yet pass 
before the federation of peoples enters 
upon the period of practical operation. 
The pessimist will still consign it to the 
bottomless basket of Utopias. But those 
who do not admit that human society is 
under a judgment of fate to waste itself 
in political, social and economic rivalries ; 
those who believe in the progress toward 
perfection of nations and of public in- 
stitutions ; those who see in man a master 
of himself, rising superior to fate, not 
falling abjectly before it—those are they 
who look to such a federation as the solu- 
tion of all conflicting problems. There 
is already a United States of America, 
why not a United States of the World? 


Paris, FRANCE, 
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Freneau’s Poems 


It is a commendable act of piety to 
reduce to their correct form and print in 
handsome style Freneau’s Poems*, and 
there could be found no more appropriate 
publisher than the University, where, if 
we may judge from his college verse, the 
poet distinguished himself as a student. 
The editor’s work is well done. The 
Introductory Life comes much nearer 
than anything hitherto written to mak- 
ing Freneau a real personality; and it 
has the further merit of criticising Fre- 
neau’s work justly, neither overlooking 
his incompleteness through a flamboyant 
patriotism nor his excellence through 
false modesty. 

Freneau was one of those unfortunate 
poets of great promise, whose develop- 
ment has been marred by uncongenial 
surroundings. America in the days of 


the Revolution was not a poetical field, 
tho a vast amount of rime was poured 


out. There was no artistic tradition to 
fortify the seeking muse, while hatred 
to England made an attempt at national 
originality a necessity. Freneau him- 
self recognized the adverse circumstances 
into which he was born. In the valedic- 
tory to one of the short-lived periodicals 
edited. by him, he declared that a large 
class of Americans “ inhabit the region 
of stupidity, and cannot bear to have 
the tranquillity of their repose disturbed 
by the villainous shock of a book. Read- 
ing is to them the worst of torments, and 
I remember very well that at the com- 
mencement of the work it was their lan- 
guage, ‘Art thou come to torment us 
before the time?’ We will now say to 
them, ‘Sleep on and take your rest.’” 

But tho not a little of Freneau’s verse 
has the mark of amateurishness—more 
correctly, perhaps, the mark of provin- 
cialism—upon it, yet as a whole his work 
makes decidedly good reading; it is, in- 
deed, more entertaining than the work 
of some greater poets. This is not due 
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to his poetic cunning so much as to an 
irresistible verve that rarely fails him. 
But more than that.. A considerable 
number of the shorter poems are ad- 
mirably executed and need no apology 
whatsoever. And throughout the longer 
poems, where his inexperience is more 
often betrayed, there are passages of rare 
beauty. Sometimes it is a single phrase 
that catches the ear, as in this picture 
of a sea-girt island: 


“From the vast caverns of old ocean’s bed, 
Fair Santa Cruz, arising, laves her waist;” 


or, again, it is a series of stanzas, like 
the following, taken from the same 
poem, which describe a flower called by 
the natives “ Animal ”: 


“ Along the shore a wondrous flower is. seen, 
Where rocky ponds receive the surging wave; 
Some drest in yellow, some array’d in green, 
Beneath the water their gay branches lave. 

* + * * «© 

“ From the smooth rock its little branches rise, 
The objects of thy view, and that alone; 
Feast on its beauties with thy ravish’d eyes, 
But aim to touch it, and—the flower is gone. 


“ Nay, if thy shade but intercept the beam 
That gilds their boughs beneath the briny 
lake, 
Swift they retire, like a deluding dream, 
And even a shadow for destruction take.” 


A curious trait of his work, as may 
be seen in the stanzas just quoted, is this 
struggling spirit of romanticism that 
seeks to emacipate itself from the tram- 
mels of pseudo-classical tradition, and in 
this respect Freneau was really in ad- 
vance of his English contemporaries. 
But even more interesting than his 
originality as a forerunner of romanti- 
cism, is the remarkable foretaste in his 
work of the striking and distinctive quali- 
ties of later American literature. His 
was a strangely prophetic voice. It 
would require an essay to point out in 
detail how Freneau, standing at the part- 
ing of the ways, takes up into himself 
the colonial spirit and forecasts the na- 
tional. He himself was fully conscious 
of the high destiny of his new-born 
country, and it is not without a note of 
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the notorious spread-eagle that he sings 
his patriotic strains : 

“____ where the Mississippi stream, 
By forests shaded now runs weeping on, 
Nations shall grow, and states not less in fame 
Than Greece and Rome of old!” 


That was rot a paltry vision for a 
Princeton undergraduate in the year 
1771. We commend it to the attention 
of the directors of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. 

No less prophetic was Freneau’s fre- 
quent glorification of Commerce. And 
then in matters more distinctly literary 
there is that delightful satire, “ The Ex- 
pedition of Timothy Taurus,” which pre- 
ludes so much that has since been written 
by Lowell and our other gentle humor- 
ists. We cannot refrain from quoting 
one of the hits of that poem, so pleas- 
antly modern in its point (these lines we 
commend to Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams) : 

“This age may decay, and another may rise, 

Before it is fully revealed to our eyes, 

That Latin and Hebrew, Chaldaic and Greek, 

To the shades of oblivion must certainly 

sneak ; 

Too much of our time is employed on such 

trash 

When we ought to be taught to accumulate 

cash. 

Supposing I knew them as pat as my prayers 

(And to know them completely would cost 

me twelve years) 

Supposing, I say, I had Virgil by rote, 

And could talk with old Homer—'tis not 

worth a groat; 

Were this cart load of learning the whole 

that I knew, 

I could sooner get forward by mending a 

shoe,” etc. 


Most remarkable of all—and to this 
we have more than once alluded in THe 
INDEPENDENT—is that vein of haunting 
mysticism, or not mysticism so much as 
a trick of changing the substantial 
visions of the world into shadowy 
phantasms like those that inhabit a sleep- 
er’s brain,—the trick that Poeand Haw- 
thorne afterward made their own. There 
are lines in “ The Power of Fancy,” 
which, tho immature in execution, for 
they were written when he was only 
eighteen, call to mind Poe’s nocturne to 
The Sleeper: 

“ Now, tho late, returning home, 
Lead me to Belinda’s tomb; 
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Let me glide as well as you, 
Through the shroud and coffin, too, 
And behold, a moment, there, 

All that once was good and fair— 
Who doth here so soundly sleep? 
Shall we break this prison deep? ” 


There are stanzas in “The House of 
Night,” crude as the poem is as a whole, 
which fairly startle the reader when he 
reflects that they were written during 
the American Revolution. And_ still 
earlier, in closing a poem in glorification 
of Columbus, the boyish poet bade the 
dying discoverer repair 

“To shadowy forms, and ghosts and sleepy 

things.” 


We are not misled, we believe, in em- 
phasizing this note as one strongly char- 
acteristic of American literature, not 
less characteristic because it is so con- 
trary to the better known materialism of 
the country. 

We have confined our comments to 
the poems before us, which come down 
only to the year 1775, when Freneau 
was twenty-three years old. We shall 
speak of his later work when the remain- 
ing two volumes appear. 


2 
Agnosticism 


It is evident to any one who compares 
this volume with the earlier works of 
Professor Flint on theistic and philosoph- 
ical subjects that it is not so much the 
result of a new inspiration or insight as 
the elaboration and development of cer- 
tain critical principles to which he had 
already given partial expression. This 
does not imply, however, that there is 
nothing distinctive or original in this 
work, or that it is in any sense super- 
fluous. On the contrary, we believe that 
it is just here, in the work of analysis 
and criticism—a work that in his earlier 
volumes appears only as incidental and 
subordinate—that the author shows his 
real genius. Not as a dogmatist, but as 
a philosophical critic does he here appear, 
and in this capacity he demands and com- 
pels an attention which his more con- 
structive work could never gain. 

At the outset the word Agnosticisin 
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itself is. analyzed, criticised and as- 
signed a definite meaning. In spite of 
the fact that Huxley was the father of 
the word, Professor Flint will not allow 
the word to be used with the meaning 
that Huxley attached to it. On the face 
of it, this seems hardly fair, the natural 
assumption being that the maker of a 
word or phrase has a right to give it what 
meaning he will; but this is by no means 
self-evident. For after all, whatever its 
origin, it is the community that fixes the 
worth of its mental as of its material 
coin. In this case, at least, Professor 
Flint shows very clearly that Huxley’s 
use of the word cannot be admitted with- 
out depriving it of all distinctive mean- 
ing, being practically synonymous with 
intellectual honesty—a thing to be ar- 
rogated by no class of thinkers. Inas- 
much as Agnosticism has gained many 
adherents through that question-begging 
definition of Huxley’s, it is well at the 
outset to have the nature of this definition 
so thoroughly exposed. For himself, 


Professor Flint can see no essential dif- 
ference between the word Agnosticism 
and the word Skepticism, and throughout 


this volume he treats them as equivalent 


“The term Agnosticism is, in my opinion, 
only accurately employed when regarded as 
equivalent for what has been variously called 
philosophical, or theoretical, or metaphysical 
Skepticism, or simply Skepticism.” 


As such, of course, he is dealing with 
a very old and a very common thing in 
the world of human speculation, and for 
its adequate treatment he is compelled 
to make a critical review of the whole 
course of philosophical doubt. 

In dealing with the Greek and Roman 
Skeptics, he contents himself with mere 
expositions of their positions and argu- 
ments, evidently regarding them as 
phases of thought which can have for 
the world of to-day only a purely his- 
toric value. Of far more interest is his 
treatment of the phrase of Skepticism 
which grew up within the Church and 
labored to prove the worthlessness of 
knowledge, the weakness and untrust- 
worthiness of man’s mental powers, that 
it might exalt faith, the authority of the 
Church, and the need of Revelation. It 
was through these so-called defenders 
of the faith that the spirit of Skepticism 
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was kept alive in the medieval. Church 
and received religious sanction; and the 
Church suffered only its natural and 
inevitable punishment when the Skepti- 
cism which it had called in to the defense 
of its dogmas was found to be under- 
mining the very foundations of those 
dogmas. Fatal is it for the citadel of 
faith when Satan is called in to cast out 
Satan. . 

Perhaps the most characteristic and 
valuable feature of this whole volume is 
the thoroughness and insistence with 
which this truth is kept to the fore. For 
this same tendency he finds in much of 
our modern religious thinking. Faith is 
placed in antithesis to knowledge. 
Philosophical principles are accepted 
which lead inevitably to the denial of 
all religious knowledge, and then, by an 
appeal to some inner faculty of feeling, or 
to the demands of some part of the na- 
ture totally unrelated to knowledge, the 
soul postulates religious realities, the 
very nature of which is unthinkable. 
Against all such agnostic positions, under 
\.hatever guise they may appear, both his 
religious sense and his critical sense are 
aroused to the keenest degree. Pure or 
absolute Agnosticism is so rare a thing, 
and so contrary to all the natural and 
necessary instincts of human nature, that 
he can look upon it only as a momentary 
phase of intellectual confusion, out of 
which the very necessities of life. must 
drive one. Hence it is but a minor ¢on- 
cern of his to point out’ its logical de- 
fects. But an Agnosticism that assumes 
to make provision for the practical and 
religious needs of man is so much the 
more dangerous as it is the more easily 
accepted and held. 

Hence it is against Kant and his school, 
rather than against the more thorough- 
going Skepticism of Hume, that the 
critical assault is chiefly waged, and it is 
directed with a keenness and a minute- 
ness that are simply masterly, reminding 
one of the work of T. H. Green, a few 
years ago, in his criticism of the English 
Empiricists. If there be those who, after 
the recent work of Professor Paulsen, 
still imagine the main positions of Kant 
to be impregnable, we would refer them 
to this criticism of Professor Flint. With 
much of the same zeal, and for. the same 
reason, does he attack the Agnostic theo- 
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ries of Sir William Hamilton, Dean Man- 
sel and Herbert Spencer, accusing and 
convicting them of scholastic verbal 
jugglery in their use of the words “ con- 
ditioned,” “ infinite,” “ related,” “ abso- 
lute,” etc., and showing how utterly in- 
consistent is the positive part of their 
creed with their negations. Against 
the modern Ritschlian school of Theology, 
in spite of the positive religious influence 
which that school is now exerting in 
Germany, Great Britain and America, his 
judgment is equally severe and hostile, 
for he sees in it only another form of the 
attempt to establish faith on the ruins of 
reason, and is sure that in the end the 
attempt will prove fatal to faith. 

By the same logic he is compelled to 
attack attempts to build up a valid faith 
by the mere efforts of the will or wishes 
of man as set forth in such works as Pro- 
fessor James’s “The Will to Believe,” 
and Mr. Wilfred Ward’s “ The Wish to 
Believe.” “ There is no such act of mind 
possible as willing to believe what seems 
destitute of any good reason or evidence 
for its being deemed true or good; a 
merely willed belief is a sham belief.” 

It will thus be seen that Professor 
Flint’s position in regard to matters of 
faith is that of a bold, confident, thor- 
oughgoing rationalist. His fundamental 
assumption is, “Jntelligo ut credam.” 
All valid faith rests ultimately on 
knowledge. 


“ Religious belief ought to be the rational 
belief of the whole man. Evidence should be 
the measure of assent, assent should be in pro- 
portion to evidence.” 


It is to be regretted that the style of 
the author is not more conciliatory and 


persuasive. Throughout he seems more 
anxious to make his point than to win his 
readers, and it is to be feared that many 
who might have been won by his logic 
will be alienated by his roughness and 
sharpness of manner. Then, too, there 
are serious lapses into dogmatism here 
and there, and occasionally he greatly 
weakens his argument by not yielding 
untenable ground; but these defects of 
style and this sharpness of manner serve 
at least to exhibit the author’s sincerity 
and earnestness, and give an added im- 
pression of virility. 
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Who Discovered America? 


As the world generally believes, Chris- 
topher Columbus somewhere about the 
year 1474 wrote to Toscanelli, the Flo- 
rentine cosmographer and astronomer, 
for information concerning the short 
westward route to the Indies. There- 
upon Toscanelli referred him to a letter 
and a chart which he had previously sent 
to the King of Portugal through one 
Martinez. Columbus by the aid of this 
chart and letter, it is said, became con- 
firmed in his conviction of the possibility 
of reaching the Indies by sailing west, 
and, in fact, is reputed to have used the 
chart as his sea guide in his first voyage. 

Mr. Henry Vignaud * now comes to 
destroy not only all this but the title of 
Columbus himself to the discovery of the - 
New World. He says that the Toscanelli 
documents were forged long after the 
event by Bartholomew Columbus for the 
express purpose of leading mankind to 
believe that the Admiral had been en- 
lightened and encouraged by them. 
They were given to Las Cases for pub- 
lication between 1557 and 1552 in order 
to discredit the story that the real dis- 
coverer of America was an unknown 
pilot of Huelva, one Alonzo Sanchez, 
who in 1483 or 1484 was blown across 
the Atlantic by a persistent easterly gale 
and who landed at the Antilles and made 
exact sailing directions and observations. 
On the return journey nearly all the crew 
of Sanchez’s vessel died. Some four or 
five, including Sanchez, finally reached 
Madeira, where none of them survived 
more than a few months. Sanchez 
breathed his last in the house of Colum- 
bus, who was then residing on the island, 
and in gratitude for the kindness with 
which he had been treated Sanchez im- 
parted to Columbus all his knowledge of 
the position of the new land, together 
with the sailing directions from which 
Columbus compiled the actual chart 
which finally led him to his goal. 

This story, Mr. Vignaud contends, was 
true mainly because persistently told for 
more than seventy years and from the 
very period of the discovery. The Tos- 
canelli papers, he avers, were forged in 
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order to show a different main spring for 
Columbus’s action ; that is to say, the au- 
thority of the most eminent astronomer 
of the time. They were resurrected and 
published in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, because the Spanish Govern- 
ment was exhibiting a desire to hold 
back, on the strength of Sanchez’s prior- 
ity, the great rewards continued to 
Columbus’s heirs. 

How far all this will prove convincing 
time must decide. The issue appears to 
turn on the credibility of the Sanchez 
story. If that is believed Columbus 
ought not to be regarded as the first dis- 
coverer. If it is not, all motive for the 
forgery disappears. But whether it be 
credited or discredited there is no danger 
that in the public mind Columbus will 
ever lose his laurels. It is perfectly well 
known that Morse did not invent the 
telegraph, that Fulton did not invent the 
steamboat, that Stephenson did not in- 
vent the locomotive, and that Howe did 
not invent the sewing machine. But 


these men have long since ceased to be 
individualities and have become symbols. 


Whether they did the things attributed 
to them or not is inconsequent. The 
acts are immortal, and the names linked 
with them and standing for them cannot 
be dissevered so long as their memory 
shall remain. 

Meanwhile Sir Clement S. Markham, 
of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
Mr. Charles Raymond Beasley, both 
“ Columbists ” of much reputation, have 
already criticised Mr. Vignaud’s conclu- 
sions. He has replied, and so the in- 
evitable controversy begins. 

& 

The Great Siberian Railway from St. Peters- 
burg to Pekin. By Michael Myers Shoe- 
maker. New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons, 
$2.00 net 

Desultory and choppy in manner, 
with plentiful besprinklings from the 
Russian guide books, this narrative car- 
ries us along the line of the Great Rail- 
way to Port Arthur, and thence to 
Peking, the Ming Tombs and the Sum- 
mer Palace. The trip was made in April 
and May of-last year. The descriptions 
of people and places are always inter- 
esting, even if often ill-written ; the per- 
sonal impressions are striking, and a 
great deal of valuable information, not 
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easily accessible, is given. The author 
has no expectation of Russian evacua- 
tion of Manchuria, and believes it best 
for civilization and peace that Russia 
should stay. He trusts that the “ Gov- 
ernment of the Czar will, for the sake 
of the world at large, hold on as tightly 
as England has [held] to Egypt. 
‘ Russia’s task is vast, but if she 
is not destroyed by internal troubles 
she will accomplish it. Cer- 
tainly under her rule all men may live 
in peace and security.” An anomaly 
which puzzled the author all the way 
from St. Petersburg to Manchuria was 
the besotted ignorance of the Russian 
people in the face of the extraordinary 
number of public schools in the towns 
and cities. Since, however, the igno- 
rance was actually observed and ex- 
perienced, while the school facilities 
were but read of in the guide books, the 
anomaly is probably explainable. 


& 


The Star Dreamer. By Agnes Egerton Castle. 
New York; Frederic A. Stokes & Co., 
$1.50. 

When an author lays the scene of his 
story in a very ancient English castle, 
introduces an old alchemist, a young 
astronomer and a beautiful woman in 
the first chapter, we know what to 
expect. Evil incantations, a wicked 
woman and the discovery of the 
Elixir of Life are sure to follow. But 
finally the villains, male and female, die 
by their own hands, the poet astronomer 
finds his star on earth rather than in 
the heavens, marries the beautiful 
woman—all of which is as it should be, 
only we venture the suggestion to the 
author that the Elixir of Life has long 
been a drug in the market in fiction. 

& 

Horses Nine. By Sewell Ford. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25. 

This volume contains the biography 
of nine American horses. And all of 
them have made a romantic record some- 
vere, on the battlefield, on race track, 
in the fire department or on the police 
force. Even the confession of the big 
dray horse, “ Chieftain,” is made almost 
humanly interesting. And old “ Barna- 
cles,” a lean, gray wit of a horse living 
in Massachusetts, shows as keen a sense 
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of humor as if he had been bred to kick 
jokes at a clown. The stories are very 
well written and will be especially in- 
teresting to young boys. For there is a 
zoological period in every healthy 
youth’s development when he is peculiar- 
ly conscious of the creature life about 
him, and observant of it. It is the time 
when his disposition toward animals is 


determined, and this is a very good rea- 
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Pebbles 


First Lawyer: “The judge seems quite 
sweet on the widow. Second Lawyer: “ What 
you might call ‘legal tender.’”—Princeton 
Tiger. 

....The success of some people is unac- 
countable, considering that they never had a 
baccalaureate sermon preached to them— 
Atchison Globe. 


.... ‘His face wears a pinched look,” ob- 


son for prejudicing him in their favor served the magistrate, as the tramp slouched 


with literature of this kind. It qualifies 
his more brutal instincts with kindly 
sentimentality. 


Literary Notes 


Votume XII of John Lane’s “The Lov- 
er’s Library” is “ Love Songs from the Greek,” 
by Jane Minot Sedgwick. 


....-Doubleday, Page & Co. announce that 
Mr. Kipling’s new volume of poems will be 
called “The Five Nations,” and will contain, 
besides others, twenty-five poems that have not 
been published in any form. 


....1wo new volumes of Ditson’s commend- 
able Musicians’ Library are “ Robert Franz: 
Fifty Songs,” edited by William Foster Ap- 
thorp; and “Franz Liszt: Twenty Original 
Piano Compositions,” edited by August Span- 
uth. (Price, bound in paper, cloth back, $1.25 
postpaid; in full cloth, gilt, $2.25 postpaid.) 


.A striking example of what may be 
called the search for local color was Mr. Alfred 
Hodder’s participation in the last political cam- 
paign in New York City. Since then he has 
been in the office of the District Attérney, asso- 
ciated with Mr. Jerome, where he has had 
access to all the letters and papers of every 
description which bore upon the contest. His 
story of the campaign, which appeared in part 
in The Outlook, has now been published by 
the Macmillan Company, under the title “A 
Fight 4or the City.” 


....-Mr. Zangwill, the novelist, has published 
a volume of verse, entitled “ Blind Children.” 
(Funk & Wagnalls, $1.20 net.) The dedicatory 
poem explains the name of the collection: 
“Take, Dear, my ’prentice songs, 

And—since you cared for one, 

‘Blind children,’—let them all 

Share in its blessedness, 

Find shelter ’neath its name. 

Are they not verily 

Blind children, one and all; 

Wistfully haunted by 

That unattainable 

Glamorous sea of light 

True poems float within? ” 


forward in the grasp of a brawny policeman.— 
Princeton Tiger. 


....‘I hear she has become engaged to a 
rich man from St. Louis.” “ What a risk to 
run, with Missouri grand juries in session.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


MERELY A PosTPONEMENT.—Ethel lay asleep 
on the divan, red lips pouting. She did not 
hear Jack as he entered the room. Jack paused 
and looked at her. He smiled and stole nearer. 
Three minutes passed. Nothing was heard 
but Ethel’s regular breathing. Two more min- 
utes passed. Then Ethel slightly opened her 
left eye. “Fooled again,” said Jack.—Life. 


A STATE OF MIND. 


In the State of Mass. 
There lives a lass 
I love to go N. C.; 
No other Miss. 
Can eer, I Wis., 
Be half so dear to Me. 


R. I. is blue 
And her cheeks the hue 

Of shells where waters swash, 
On her pink-white phiz 
There Nev. Ariz. 

The least complexion Wash. 


La.! could I wire 
The heart of Minn., 
I’d ask for nothing more, 
But I only dream 
Upon the theme 
And Conn. it o’er and Ore. 


Why is it, pray, 
I can’t Ala. 
This love that makes me III.? 
N. Y., O., Wy. 
Kan. Nev. Ver. I 
Propose to her my will? 


I shun the task 
’Twould be to ask 
This gentle maid to wed; 
And so, to press 
My suit, I guess 

Alaska Pa. instead. 


—The Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 


Society. 





EDITORIALS 


The Resurrection of Grover 
Cleveland 


It is an interesting development of the 
political situation, altho we cannot yet 
think it serious, which brings Grover 
Cleveland again forward as a Presiden- 
tial possibility. It illustrates the un- 
fortunate bankruptcy of the Democratic 
party. It is bankrupt because it has no 
principles to formulate, and no leaders 
on whom it can agree. The alliance for 
two campaigns of the Democratic party 
with Populism and free silver split the 
party in twain, and Bryan wielded the 
ax. With its sloughing off of Bryanism 
the Democratic party has not only flung 
to the rear its orator and leader of the 
silver tongue and the “cross of gold,” 
but it has developed nobody to take his 
place. Hill cannot hold his party in his 


own State; Shepard is only a figurehead 


and everybody has to ask who he is. 
Gorman has been resurrected’ from a 
Maryland political graveyard, but so late- 
ly that the corpse is not yet sure that it 
is alive. Then there is Olney, whose 
dealings with Great Britain in the Vene- 
zuela case gave distinction to Cleveland’s 
second administration, but what sympa- 
thy or fellowship has Olney with the 
rank and’ file of the Democratic party? 
So must there, be another raised from 
the dead, Cleveland after Gorman? It 
is not very probable; there are too many 
who would be ready with a knife if they 
saw him stirring, to make sure he was 
dead. Cleveland, doubtless, in the two 
last Presidential elections voted the State 
Democratic ticket, but did he vote for 
Bryan for President? Would he vote 
for Free Silver? And if he did not vote 
for Bryan, will the Bryan hosts vote for 
him? By no means. Of all traitors to 
the Western doctrine, which has twice 
ridden the steed of Democracy to defeat, 
they hate Cleveland most. He was no 
Democrat if Bryan was a Democrat. 
Was not he a gold-bug, one of those men 
who maintained the gold standard and 
left silver to sink with its own weight, 
uncoined, unboosted and unknelled? 


And if the unconverted Bryan hosts 
can have no patience with Cleveland’s 
Presidential. record with silver, how can 
they accept that other great, courageous 
and chivalrous act of his, with which the 
name of Olney is connected, and which 
will make his second administration dis- 
tinguished, his defense of Venezuela 
against England? To be sure Colonel 
Bryan won his military title, if no mili- 
tary fame, in the Cuban War, but the 
Democratic party has since, in every 
possible way, repudiated not only that 
war, but every act before or since which 
maintains the honor of the country 
abroad and the support of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Cleveland is even more im- 
possible than Olney, for he has all 
Olney’s Venezuelan disabilities and his 
own monometalism besides. Mr. Bryan’s 
one effort at present is to defeat 
Mr. Cleveland’s nomination for the 
Presidency. He is urging Democrats 
to organize against it. Governor Stone, 
of Missouri, and Mayor Johnson, of 
Cleveland, seem to be his favorite candi- 
dates, and yet if Mr. Cleveland should 
be nominated consistency would require 
him to submit. 

Not in the West, but in the South, is 
Cleveland acceptable, even in that South 
which was more Populistic than Kansas 
or Colorado or Iowa. One speech has 
done it, his speech at the Booker T. 
Washington meeting in this city, a meet- 
ing which opened the way for the $600,- 
ooo gift of Andrew Carnegie to Tuske- 
gee and its founder. That was a model 
speech for its purpose, not one that so 
much helped Mr. Washington as it 
helped Mr. Cleveland put himself right 
with the Democratic voters in the South, 
and a chorus of praise has his speech, 
and that of Dr. Lyman Abbott, received 
there, a compliment to make one pause. 
What he said in praise of Mr. Washing- 
ton was all right, but when he spoke of 
the “ generous ” way in which the South 
has aided negro education, he said what 
facts will not justify. Said he: 


“Schools for the education of negro children 
and institutions for their industrial training are 
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scattered all over the South, and are liberally 
assisted by Southern public and private funds.” 


On the contrary, they have been very 
meagerly assisted by either public or pri- 
vate funds. From public funds one dollar 
is given to educate a negro child where 
five are given for a white child. Con- 
gress has given two funds for agricul- 
tural colleges, and it provided, when the 
second was voted, that negroes should 
have their share. The State of Georgia, 
one of the best of them all, takes the 
whole of the first fund for its white uni- 
versity, and gives nothing to its colored 
department except one-third of the sec- 
ond fund. And this is typical. As to 
“ private funds” given in the South to 
support negro schools, the list of such 
schools or grants is very short. Mr. 
Cleveland went on to say that the South- 
erners’ denial of social equality to the 
negro may be “born of something so 
much deeper and more imperious than 
prejudice as to amount to a racial in- 
stinct.” That is naturally soothing. 
Then he talked about “ the saturnalia of 
reconstruction days,” of which there was 
none in Georgia or North Carolina, 
where the white people showed good 
sense ; and he proceeded to mention “ the 
perilous flood of indiscriminate, unintel- 
ligent and blighting negro suffrage,” all 
which is rapturously approved by the 
white press of the South. 

By this flattering speech Mr. Cleve- 
land may have won the South, even to 
his honest money. The New ‘Orleans 
Picayune says that “no Southern man 
could show a more perfect understand- 
ing of the situation.” But the South is 
safe for any Democratic candidate, and 
so does not count in politics. 


2 
Political Duty 


Or all kinds of slavery there is none 
upon which a man looks back with more 
disgust after he has been emancipated 
than bondage to a conception of duty 
which he presently learns was absurd. 
The human race has endured a great deal 
of this kind of slavery, and it is not en- 
tirely free even now. Men continue, as 
in the days of the Pharisees, whom the 
Master rebuked, to lay on one another 
burdens heavy and grievous to be borne, 
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all the while thinking that they are do- 
ing God and man service, when:in fact 
they are merely playing the part of fools. 

At the present time there is a particu- 
larly choice bit of pseudo-morality which 
a lot of reformers are forcing upon the 
attention of the unreformed with unc- 
tion. It is calling forth volumes of civic 
cant, and threatens to make life a night- 
mare for all voters of good intentions 
with any serious business on hand de- 
manding their attention. We refer to 
the new-fangled dogma that every voter 
should attend all political meetings, in- 
cluding primaries, and should be com- 
pelled, willy-nilly, to vote for somebody 
or other on election day. 

Regarding this dogma as nonsense, we 
wish to express our opinion of it in un- 
mistakable language. It is a product of 
adolescent intellection. It proceeds from 
young apostles of political ethics, whose 
mental fiber is as tender as their con- 
sciences. They need to look about the 
world and pick up a whole lot of useful 
information, and when they begin to 
know something they ought for a few 
years to practice the art of thinking be- 
fore they attempt to lay down rules,of 
obligation for men who have already 
derived from experience a very fair outfit 
of working principles. 

Like all dogmas, this teaching that 
every man ought to go to the primary 
and to the ballot box rests on assump- 
tions instead of positive knowledge. It 
is assumed that all men could play a 
larger part in practical politics if they 
had the will to do so. It is assumed that 
better nominations would be made if the 
primaries were better attended. It is 
assumed that every voter must be con- 
vinced that one candidate or one plat- 
form is so much better than another that 
he should do all in his power to secure 
the success of the party in which he be- 
lieves. Every one of these assumptions 
is false. 

To begin with the third, the more 
brains a man has the less certain can he 
be that the destinies of his country hang 
on the political triumph of any party 
or set of men. The more the voter knows 
about political history the graver are his 
doubts whether the party with which he 
is allied possesses all the virtues, and 
whether its candidates are entirely with- 
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out political guile. The more broad- 
minded he is the more likely is he to ad- 
mit that the other party may represent 
some part of the patriotism of the nation. 
The more conscientious he is the greater 
must be his repugnance to vote for either 
candidate when both candidates are dis- 
tinctly bad, or to support either plat- 
form when both platforms are declara- 
tions of stultification. In short, the more 
conscientious and the more intelligent 
the voter is the more likely will he be 
at certain times to decide that duty and 
common sense admonish him to play 
golf or go a fishing on election day. 

The assumption that better nomina- 
tions would be made if alf voters went to 
the primaries is false, because “ the best 
men” are not the only ones who stay 
away. In fact, the men who habitually 
attend primaries are possibly, on the 
whole, more intelligent and perhaps more 
moral than most of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who have never seen a caucus. 
If it is the duty of everybody to go to 
the primary, the Bowery tough should 
be there. What the reformers really 
want, we suppose, is a conscientious de- 
votion to the primary by the “better 
element,” and a convenient habit of 
negligence among the morally sub- 
merged, but this is not what they say. 

The assumption about universal at- 
tendance upon the primaries is false also 
because it ignores the only possible way 
of getting good nominations, at the hands 
of the primary or otherwise. If we are 
to have the best nominations any num- 
ber of like-minded men who want to sup- 
port a particular candidate must be able 
to get his name on the ticket. Where 
nominations can easily be made by bolters 
or independents, the strongest pressure 
is put upon the primaries to bring for- 
ward good names. It is only when 
bosses and heelers know that the action 
of primary or convention is practically 
final that they feel security in a weak 
ticket. The duty of the voter, then, is 
not to attend the primary whether any- 
thing is to be gained by doing so or not, 
but to attend when for any reason his 
presence there is particularly needed, or 
to assist in making independent nomi- 
nations, if that is the better thing to do. 
In short, his duty is to keep his eyes 
open and to act like a free, responsible 
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person. To this end he must perform 
one duty that perhaps he has hitherto. 
neglected. He must see to it that 
whether he habitually attends the primary 
or not, he shall have the unobstructed: 
right to be there whenever he pleases. 
The primaries will give us the best re- 
sults when it is understood not that all 
voters must attend them, but that any. 
voter may. 

Of all the three asumptions that we: 
have pronounced false, the most foolish 
is that all men could play a larger part 
in practical politics. This is an age of 
division of labor, of specialization. 
Politics, like every other activity, is an 
art. And this is no less true of good 
politics than of bad. Some men with 
the taste and the talent for it must 
specialize in this art, and to them must 
be left the greater part of all political 
work. Other men must give most of 
their time to other duties. Their political 
duty is to keep watch of the politicians 
and to “turn the rascals out.” 

Nearly every man nowadays belongs. 
to too many associations and “ move- 
ments.” He would do better to confine 
his attention to fewer interests, and give 
to those few a more conscientious and 
intelligent devotion. This, we take it, is 
the verdict of both conscience and com- 
mon sense. Our politics, among other 
things, would be cleaner and wiser if 
this rule were followed. 


a 


Municipal Ownership in Chicago 


At last the people of Chicago have 
acquired the legal right to own, build, 
buy or operate the street railways of their 
city. This right was obtained by the 
passage of the Mueller bjll in the State 


Legislature. It is true that Governor 
Yates has not yet signed this bill, but 
no one expects that he will veto a meas- 
ure supported by both political parties 
in the city, and opposed by only 20 votes. 
in the House and only 4 in the Senate. 
It has been a long fight that is thus 
crowned with victory. Several years. 
have passed since the enactment of the 
Allen bill (in support of which franchise 
corporations were said to have expended’ 
$700,000), the restraint of a corrupt 
Municipal Council by citizens whose sig- 
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nificant badge was a hangman’s noose, 
and the repeal of this same statute, under 
the provisions of which that Council was 
expected to extend the railway franchises 
that are now about to expire. In those 
days four-fifths of the members of the 
Council were thieves, like those whom 
Prosecutor Folk in St. Louis has been 
sending to the penitentiary. Now, four- 
fifths are honest and trustworthy men. 
This salutary change is due to the tire- 
less energy of public-spirited citizens, 
manifested chiefly in the labors of the 
Municipal Voters’ League. Such action 
as may now be taken in the exercise of 
the right so long sought will be the work 
of honest and intelligent representatives 
of the people. 

The bill, a very long one, empowers 
every city in Illinois to “ own, construct, 
acquire, purchase, maintain and operate 
street railways within its corporate lim- 
its,” and to lease them for any period not 
longer than 20 years. But the referen- 
dum principle is observed with respect 
to all municipal action. The Council 


must first submit to the people the ques- 
tion of accepting the law and putting it 


in force. This is to be decided by a 
majority vote, but a majority of three- 
fifths is required for the approval of any 
project for the municipal operation of 
a railway, and the project must be sub- 
mitted to the electors as a separate propo- 
sition. An issue of bonds for the pur- 
chase, construction or equipment of a 
railway must be approved by a two-thirds 
majority. 

No ordinance renewing an old lease 
or making a new one for more than five 
years is to go into effect until sixty days 
after its passage; and if, within that 
period of sixty days, ten per cent. of 
those who voted at the last preceding 
mayoralty election ask for the submission 
of the ordinance to a popular vote, it 
must be so submitted to the decision of 
a majority. The city is authorized to re- 
serve in any of its leases the right to ac- 
quire the railway at any time upon terms 
set forth in the grant. It may also pro- 
vide in a lease that if it shall not exercise 
this right of acquisition, but shall em- 
power a second company to operate a 
railway in the same streets, this second 
company shall have a right to take the 
first company’s property upon the terms 
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provided for the acquisition of it by the 
city. This is a very interesting part of 
the bill, and it is followed by a provision 
that the city may make a grant, contain- 
ing such a reservation, for the construc- 
tion and operation of a railway in streets 
where a railway already exists without 
the petition or consent of any of the own- 
ers of the land abutting. The power 
thus granted appears to be ample for the 
complete establishment of municipal 
ownership and operation. 

Chicago (and every other city in 
Illinois) will now be able to deal with 
the street railway problem according 
to the expressed desires of its people. 
Franchise leases now about to expire 
may be renewed for short terms upon 
such conditions as an honest Council 
will impose, or, if three-fifths of the 
voters prefer to make the experiment, 
the city is permitted to take over ex- 
isting railways and operate them, and 
to make new ones, to be used in the 
same way. 

Owing to the financial condition of 
Chicago, it may not be feasible for the 
municipal authorities for some time to 
come to acquire any of the railway sys- 
tems and operate them. If franchises 
of very great value had not been stolen 
from the municipality or corruptly pro- 
cured by bribing the Council in the 
past, the funds now needed for such an 
undertaking would be available. But 
the new law, which is a long stride to- 
ward municipal ownership in the United 
States, will at least enable the munic- 
ipal government to obtain fair compen- 
sation for the use of the streets, and in 
all new leases or renewals of old ones 
to impose conditions and reserve rights 
that will leave the door open for munic- 
ipal operation whenever public opinion 
shall imperatively demand it. We 
should like to see at least one of Chi- 
cago’s railway systems operated by the 
city before the end of the present year, 
because, with an honest Council, the 
experiment would be made now under 
favorable conditions. But the Munic- 
ipal Voters’ League may be trusted to 
guard the Council gate in the future as 
carefully and successfully as it has 
done this for some years past; and a 
short delay will not expose the project 
to danger of failure caused by corrup- 
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tion and incompetence in the municipal 


legislature. 
6 & 


“An American University of 
Literature ” 


Ir is not a generous office to meet 
young enthusiasm with the question- 
ings of experience. It would be pleas- 
ant to accord a hearty Godspeed to Mr. 
Sinclair’s plan of a “ University of 
Literature ” which we present among 
our communications this week ; indeed, 
the project is at least sufficiently curi- 
ous, and we should be profoundly in- 
terested in seeing it brought to experi- 
ment. It does not quite appear, how- 
ever, that he has touched the heart of 
the matter, or that his proposal would 
really effect the desired end. 

Present conditions are not favorable 
to literature; of this there can be no 
doubt. It is unfortunately true, as Mr. 
Sinclair urges, that writers to-day are 
fatally subjected to the control of the 
department-store public. Such a pub- 
lic has always existed, but its influence 
hitherto has been far more restricted. 


The popularizing of education has 
enormously increased the number of 
those who, read but who necessarily 


read without taste or reflection. And 
in this indiscriminate mass the small 
circle of cultivated readers who have at 
other times given the tone to liter- 
ature are now so scattered and so ut- 
terly absorbed that their judgment has 
no combined and effective influence. 
Literature is left without a head and 
welters in chaos. 

The republic of letters is a phrase 
that has blinded many persons to the 
real issue. Literature, as Mr. Sinclair 
understands it, never has been , 
never can be democratic in the polifieal 
sense of the word, for it appeals essen- 
tially to a distinction of taste. At 
every great period of literary produc- 
tion there has existed a relatively small 
guiding class, to whom authors looked 
naturally for sympathy and support. 
When such a controlling influence is 
withdrawn one of two results may be 
looked for—either literature will fall 
into a state of chaos as it has in this 
country, or it will degenerate into mor- 
bid artifice as with those Parisian pro- 
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fessors of art for art’s sake who sought 
to form a-clique of judges from among 
artists themselves and thus lost all con- 
tact with virile, practical life. 

Commonly this literary support in 
the past—notably in the great ages of 
Augustus and Louis XIV and Eliza- 
beth and Anne—took the form of pat- 
ronage, which, however unpleasant 
the word may sound in our ears, did 
certainly in many cases redound to the 
credit of patron and protégé and to the 
profit of letters. To restore patronage 
in its earlier form to-day is scarcely 
feasible, even were it desirable. In its 
place Mr. Sinclair would institute and 
endow a committee whose office it 
would be to examine submitted manu- 
scripts and furnish support to promis- 
ing but impecunious young genius. 
The scheme is generous, tho it may 
amuse somewhat the hard-headed man 
of the world. But unless this commit- 
tee could be selected from a united cir- 
cle of readers such as those from whom 
the patrons of literature formerly 
came, their judgment would be without 
certainty and without significance; 
they would tend to foster a collection 
of freaks. To compare such an insti- 
tution with the Carnegie endowment is 
to ignore essential distinctions. The 
latter is concerned with scientific stu- 
dents who deal with facts and whose 
relative proficiency is easily measured; 
and, furthermore, there stands behind 
the work of science a circle of enlight- 
ened and influential sympathizers such 
as would be utterly lacking for the 
judgment of literary genius. 

We cannot avoid observing that Mr. 
Sinclair has mistaken the real neces- 
sity. Men who aspire to create true 
literature, as the world now is to-day, 
require sympathetic appreciation vast- 
ly more than they need material sup- 
port. Let our system of education 
and our relative appreciation of things 
artistic and commercial be altered so 
that our men of power will at the same 
time be men of taste, and the rest will 
take care of itself. As we wrote in 
connection with “Arthur Stirling ” 
when that unrestrained cry of protest 
was published, Mr. Sinclair does not 
entirely escape a confusion of intel- 
lectual and material needs. It is even 
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possible that the terrible battle for life 
through which so many aspirants to 
fame have passed has in reality 
strengthened and deepened and puri- 
fied their genius. The reward for such 
men does not lie in material returns; 
they are, in a sense, in the world but 
not of it, and they possess their con- 
solation even in a state of suffering 
which throws them more absolutely on 
their inner vision. ; 
We cannot quite accept Mr. Sinclair’s 
remedy as practicable, altho we are ready 
to hope that others will show more faith. 
With the evils which he deplores we feel 
on safer ground. They are real and may 
well give any thoughtful reader pause. 


r) 
One More Revolution 


THE announcement that automo- 
biles will be introduced in the city of 
Detroit during the coming season with 
the expectation that they will compete 
with the railways, and do it advanta- 
geously, is followed by the statement 
that the managers of the St. Louis Ex- 


position hope to solve the problem of 


transit by a similar experiment. The 
vehicles to be placed on the streets of 
Detroit are intended to be double-deck- 
ers, carrying forty passengers; those 
for St. Louis will carry twenty or more 
passengers. THE INDEPENDENT has 
chronicled with great pleasure the re- 
markable revolution in social affairs 
achieved by the rural telephones, by 
rural free mail delivery, and by the 
electric trolley. We believe that in the 
automobile we have the beginning of a 
revolution which will surpass all the 
rest. It has the immense advantage of 
being able to travel any road and reach 
private residences. This deliverance 
from steel tracks, at the first thought 
associates the automobile with the old 
style carriage ; but it is, on the contrary, 
not a stride backward, but a stage of 
progress ahead of the steam car or the 
trolley. 

There really is no limit to the adjust- 
ment of this free-moving wagon to 
country life. It can go into the corn 
field or the wheat field, into the veg- 
etable garden or orchard; can gather 
the crops and hurry them to market be- 
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fore dawn. Instead of your load of 
berry-crates, packed into a horse-van 
at four o’clock in the morning and 
driven for two or three hours to reach 
city customers, the load of the auto can 
be made half an hour before it is nec- 
essary to reach the market. The sav- 
ing will be enormous, not only in time, 
but in wear and tear. The gardener 
gets from two to three hours more 
sleep ; and his trip, instead of tiring him 
with its daily tedious reiteration, is 
scarcely more than enough to make him 
wide awake for business. In fact, it 
brings the customer and the producer 
almost into contact. A more complete 
combination of pleasure and business 
could hardly.be conceived. Co-opera- 
tion will naturally follow; and farmers 
who have at their command ten or 
fifteen horse-power, instead of a single 
horse-power, will do a proportionate 
amount of haulage. Expressage will 
become to a great extent a neighbor- 
hood affair. The old hack teams which 
carry miscellaneous loads from village 
to city will not long survive the new 
vehicle. For a time the trolley will be 
our chief carrier; but in its very nature 
it has its limitations. It is bound to its 
steel rails; its rival will go anywhere 
without rails. 

The automobile fits in admirably 
with the drift of the population coun- 
tryward. Mr. Henry Norman, discus- 
sing this question, thinks that there 
will be a most rapid development of ru- 
ral life—infinitely beyond that of the 
old coaching days—when the country 
tavern was to be found every three or 
four miles along the turnpike, and al- 
ways crowded with travelers. The old 
day of public houses is not likely to be 
revived ; but we believe that Mr. Nor- 
man is right that we are just entering 
an age of most astounding rural devel- 
opment. The trolley has caught up 
the people who had settled down to. 
stolid city life and is carrying them off 
with enthusiasm into the byways of 
the country, where the steam car had no 
means for conveying them. The auto- 
mobile will hurry this tide country- 
ward with accelerated speed. It will 
begin its work with the well-to-do— 
those who are capable of keeping up a 
private establishment. This is the class. 
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which is now in the van of the move- 
ment to escape from the city. A man 
who can afford a horse, at a cost of one 
hundred and fifty dollars, and a carriage 
costing the same amount, with the keep 
of the horse, and repairs annually, can 
safely own an auto carriage at the cost 
of five to seven hundred dollars. Vhile 
this vehicle will cost nothing for keep, 
it will cost something annually for re- 
pair—possibly as much as the feed of a 
horse. A horse and carriage in the 
country means an annual outlay of two 
hundred to three hundred dollars, cov- 
ering the driver, supposing him to be an 
all-around hired man. So far as we can 
at present see, the displacement of the 
horse will cheapen living and travel, 
certainly not increase them. We are 
looking for that improved vehicle which 
will cost less and need far less repairs. 

The advantage to the man who lives 
in the city does not come in making 
the country more accessible. The 
managers of the St. Louis Exhibition 
believe that the automobile will enable 
them to handle the crowds that will be 
drawn to that city during 1904; and 
that no other means of locomotion can 
possibly do it. It is believed also by 
those cities which propose to place it 
in competition with the trolley that 
transit can be made cheaper, as well as 
more complete. It is thought that the 
competition will be in favor of the free- 
moving car. Mr. Norman goes so far 
as to prophesy the entire banishment 
of the horse from city streets—a meas- 
ure much to be hoped for on the score 
of cleanliness and health. He tells us 
that an excellent motor omnibus has 
just made its appearance in London; 
and from the moment that its speed, re- 
liability and comfort are proved other 
vehicles must be doomed: “ Ten years 
hence there will not be a horse left ex- 
cept the few that are kept purely for 
pleasure and pride.” He cautions us to 
go slowly in the way of investment in 
any costly motor service that is bound 
down to fixed lines of service. So ac- 
customed are we to calling ours the 
steam age that we are not easily fa- 
miliarized to the thought of a time. 
when all the rail tracks will be taken 
out of our streets and removed from 
the face of the land; an age when Mr. 
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Vanderbilt’s fifteen hundred million 
horse-power, whch he drives across 
the country every day, will be consid- 
ered a remainder of a past age. Is the 
trolley, after all, only our temporary 
makeshift to something better? Is the 
real shift to be from the steam car to 
the free-moving carriage? 

Without stopping to undertake an 
absolute answer to our own questions, 
we shall be willing to remain simple 
creatures of progress. One of the first 
coincidents with the introduction of the 
free-moving carriage must be a great 
impulse given to the improvement of 
roads. This will become an absolute 
necessity. The new age will not only 
take us out of the woods, but out of the 
mud. Europe is already far ahead of 
us in this matter; and to that extent 
better prepared to get the full advan- 
tage of the autocarriage. It is clearthat 
our highways cannot wait seventy years 
for some Higbee-Armstrong law grad- 
ually to place model roads, here and 
there, through the counties. Our high- 
ways must be so good that a light ve- 
hicle can make as sure a:trip, at twenty 
miles an hour, or thirty, as the rail car 
can make on its steel bed. And this sort 
of economy is the very alphabet of agri- 
cultural finance. We are throwing 
away one hundred millions of dollars a 
year on bad roads, and we are wasting 
another hundred millions making and 
mending roads that put our civilization 
to shame. Seven years ago THE In- 
DEPENDENT, noting the appearance of 
the first petroleum motor, said: 


“We have faith to believe that roads as su- 
perior to our rightly named dirt-roads will be 
evolved, as the present well ballasted road-bed, 
surmounted by heavy steel rails, that bears us 
smoothly and noiselessly onward, is to the road- 
bed of forty years ago.” 


The great army of wheelmen has 
been heard from, and the reform has be- 
come a great State problem. We are 
still looking for more practical action 
in the interests of the horseless car- 


a. 
he automobile meets us in many 


other ways. It will not only make our 
flying express, but it will supplement 
rural free mail delivery. At least 
during the summer months it will cov- 
er the field, at a greatly reduced cost, as 
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well as saving in time. A water auto- 
mobile is among the later novelties, and 
there seems to be no reason why one 
may not be built that can be used on our 
winter roads. No better vehicle can be 
conceived than a double-decker auto- 
mobile for carrying children to and 
from our town schools. At present the 
chief objection to these central graded 
schools is the long distance that must 
be traversed by children living in the 
outer rims of the town. Even where 
free teams are furnished, the loss of 
time is not an insignificant item. Par- 
ents must have their children fed and 
ready for the school by eight o'clock. 
In many ways society is undergoing re- 
organization. Speed is needed quite as 
much in the minor relations of life as 
in long distance trips. We have been 
girding the world, settling continents 
and attending to the affairs of nations; 
we must now turn back and bring our 
homes up to date. 


& 


With the signing of 
the protocols last 
week the Venezuelan 
case is practically settled. What is the 
result? 1, Venezuela will pay her 
debts; 2, the prestige of the Hague 
court is enhanced ; 3, the United States 
has learned that the Monroe Doctrine 
carries with it obligations, and, 4, Eng- 
land will not again hasten to enter any 
alliances against American states. All 
of these things are good, very good. 
The representatives of the allies in 
Washington would have conducted 
their case much better had they not 
been hampered by their home offices. 
They should not be blamed for German 
bad manners or British short-sighted- 
ness. To Mr. Bowen, however, be- 
longs the chief credit for what has 
turned out good in the negotiations. 
He has not only secured for his client 
payment of but one-third of what it is 
understood he was authorized to yield, 
but he has handled the case in such a 
way that the interests of all the credit- 
ors have been protected, and a great 
principle in international law is likely 
to be settled—namely, that the employ- 
ment of force does not give a nation a 
right to preferential treatment. He has 
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also accomplished the feat of bringing 
Germany before the Hague court. 


as 


We presume that a thousand 
McNally men and a thousand women 

die every year in the attempt 
to save the life of some friend or stran- 
ger, and it is of every-day frequency that 
men risk their lives for others. Every 
village can point to those whose life is 
a daily sacrifice. So it is hardly im- 
portant to tell the story of the particular 
heroism of this fireman who climbed a 
ladder to the fourth story and entered 
a room in flames to save a helpless old 
man. He was himself helped out by two 
equally brave comrades, hopelessly 
burned, and they scarcely saved their 
own lives. His funeral was one of the 
most distinguished that ever were at- 
tended in this city. Ten thousand peo- 
ple, unable to enter the church, lifted 
their hats as the body was borne to the 
hearse, and the Mayor and the heads of 
the Fire Department added their tributes 
of honor. William McNally was a 
sailor-veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, but no service of war demands 
greater courage, or involves more risk, or 
presents more opportunities for heroism 
than the fire department. Its records 
are full of brave stories of heroes who 
have never waited to reckon the danger 
to themselves where the lives of others 
were in peril. Such an act as that of Mc- 
Nally was conspicuous, and none too 
great honor has been given him; but let 
us not forget the army of those who in 
humble homes are making an equally 
beautiful and more lingering sacrifice of 
their youth or years for those whose life 
depends on their unselfish service. 


& 


It is natural that almost 
exclusive attention has 
been paid to that part of 
General Miles’s report of his visit to the 
Philippines which relates to the stories 
he heard of cruelties inflicted by the 
army, cases which have been, or will be, 
investigated. But what he says about 
the canteens is passed over in silence. He 
declares that he finds the discontinuance 
of the sale of alcoholic liquors to be bene- 
ficial and to have reduced the percentage 
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of drunkenness, which is now very small. 
But he wants the canteens liberally im- 
proved for the comfort of the soldiers. 
To be sure Surgeon-General O’Reilly, in 
his statement suggests that there may 
be other reasons for the small amount of 
drunkenness there, and he seems to want 
the beer back. General Miles is also 
evidently right in his objection to the 
longer holding of churches and convents 
for soldiers’ barracks. They were not 
built for the purpose, and their occupa- 
tion will have to be paid for handsomely 
in the end. 
& 


We spoke not long ago 
of the peculiar nature 
of the strike in Hol- 
land, which was a strike not against 
private employers, but of Government 
employees against the Government. It 
raised the question whether in the sup- 
posed good time coming when Socialism 
shall control all industries, unions and 
strikes will come to a happy end. Now 
here is a new case in Victoria, Australia, 
of a strike in a completely socialized in- 
dustry. There the Government runs the 
railroads, and the railway employees have 
a union of their own, and have joined 
the central or general labor union. But 
the Government issued an order requir- 
ing the men to withdraw from the central 
union, on the ground that they might 
be called out on a sympathetic strike by 
an outside authority. The men have re- 
sented this order, and have gone on 
strike, and absolutely stopped all railway 
traffic in the Colony. The order would 
appear to have been a reasonable one. 
Every government is, within its province, 
socialistic, and a strike against the gov- 
ernment is a strike against Socialism— 
against the people. A strike in the army 
or navy would be called mutiny, if not 
treason. 


A Strike 
Against Socialism 


& 


The Manchurian situation 
changes with the sudden- 
ness of magic. On one day 
Russia promises to maintain the open 
door and to take no advantage in Man- 
churia that is not allowed to other na- 
tions; the next she seeks to impose a 
treaty on China that gives her absolute 
control of the province. One day she 
keeps her promise by beginning to 
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evacuate Manchuria; the next day she 
returns to Newchwang with a larger 
army, and the day after she again retires. 
What it all means we do not know, ex- 
cept that Russia is resolved that Man- 
churia and Mongolia as well, and Peking 
not long after, shall be annexed to her 
grasping Empire. Germany is perfectly 
satisfied to have it so; and no wonder, for 
that will mean the partition of China, and 
a province or two for her ambitious 
colonial empire. But Japan and Great 
Britain are much displeased, for they do 
not want China dismembered, and they 
might be compelled to take their share. 
Yet we do not expect that these Powers 
will resist Russian aggression by force. 
Indeed, Russia will prefer to make a pre- 
tense of withdrawing, while holding the 
country, until her actual possession shall 
be acknowledged. Russian diplomacy is 
quite capable of any needful duplicity. 
a 


We accept for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT no bit of accountability 
for the anarchy existing in 
Santo Domingo. When President 
Grant’s foresight and statesmanship gave 
this country the opportunity to annex 
Santo Domingo, when the unco guid, 
whom we should now call the Anti-Im- 
perialists, were finding a hundred jobs 
lurking behind the measure, we most 
earnestly advocated the treaty of annexa- 
tion. Very likely there was a job, or a 
dozen of them. A job will hang on the 
skirts of every good project till the 
millennium reaches its noontide. Now 
there is a chronic revolution, and the 
republic has defaulted in the interest on 
its debt, and we may expect the threat 
that foreign Powers may take measures, 
as in Venezuela, to protect their citizens. 
But this time it will be the United States 
that will have to take the initiative. A 
treaty of last January with Santo 
Domingo recognizes United States 
claims of $4,500,000, the arrangements 
for the payment of which are to be fixed 
by arbitration. This is a larger sum than 
is due to the citizens of any other single 
Power, altho the combined obligations 
held in Belgium and Holland may be as 
large. There are also substantial obliga- 
tions held by citizens of France, Great 
Britain and Germany. The other Pow- 
ers are likely to see that, under the 
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treaty, we are pressing our claims, and 
they will probably wait to see how arbi- 
tration proceeds, which may take a year. 
It is not unlikely that the conclusion of 
the arbitration will be that the United 
States must administer the custom houses 
of Santo Domingo, in order to satisfy 
various claims under this foreign debt; 
and it would not be strange if this should 
be equivalent to temporary annexation 
and lead to permanent union. 


& 


In our issue of April 30th we printed 
an anonymous article “ The Story of 
a Young Syrian,” based primarily on 
information obtained in an interview 
with Mr. Nasjeb M. Diab, editor and 
proprietor of Meraat El-Gharb (Mirror 
of the West) of this city. Mr. Diab re- 
quests us to state that he is not respon- 
sible for some of the views expressed 
in that article—particularly that he is 
not a Maronite or hostile to the Maro- 
nite, Greek-Orthodox, or any other 
priests—and that the article does not 
relate the story of his youth. We print 
this at the solicitation of Mr. Diab, in 
order to put him straight with his com- 
patriots, who blame him for the mate- 
rial which we published in good faith. 
The interviewer who procured the ar- 
ticle inserted some facts from the lives 
of other Syrians, to whom he was di- 
rected for this purpose. The story was 
thus made something of a composite, 
as we intimated in our editorial intro- 
duction, in order to give a more com- 
plete and typical picture of a Syrian’s 
life. 

ed 


The theory on which some _ labor 
unions have attempted to limit the 
amount of work to be done for a given 
wage is that of persistent hostility be- 
tween the employer and the employee. 
On the contrary, the ideal of Mr. Car- 
negie’s plan for profit-sharing, which he 
propounded in his presidential address to 
the Iron and Steel Institute of Great 
Britain, is that of fellowship of interest 
between employers and employees to 
make the product as large and profitable 
as possible. Profit-sharing has been 
pretty generally a failure, but it need not 
be. It is one of the advantages of the 
large combinations that they give a 
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chance for any workman to be a stock- 
holder, while the small establishments 
keep their stock in family ownership. 


a 


The proposition for the change in the 
name of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church .seems doomed to failure. 
Leading dioceses are pronouncing 
against it, while some small dioceses, 
like Florida, declare for such a name as 
the American Catholic Church. While 
the name Protestant is now meaning- 
less, we wonder what common folks 
would call that Church under the pro- 
posed name. It could not be the Cath- 
olic Church, for that is pre-empted, and 
the American Church would be absurd. 
Bishop Van Baren says that such a 
change of name would be an injury 
rather than a help in Porto Rico. . 


& 


Much has been said for the last hun- 
dred years of the lack of candidates for 
the ministry, but somehow the minis- 
try is never depleted. On the other 
hand, it is the over-supply of lawyers 
and physicians that is lamented. Dr. 
Billings, formerly Surgeon-General, 
and now Librarian of the Astor Li- 
brary, told the American Medical As- 
sociation in New Orleans last week 
that the country needs about 2,500 
medical graduates annually, while the 
medical schools are sending out four 
or five times as many. 

Js 


A foreign visitor does not always 
see everything right. We do not share 
M. Gohier’s views as to the imminent 
and serious danger that the Catholic 
Church is about to rule this country to 
its ruin. But it is about what might 
be expected from one who is convinced 
that the Catholic Church is attempting 
to overthrow the French Republic. 

& 


The declaration of Lord Lansdowne 
that Great Britain would resist, even at 
the cost of war, the establishment of a 
naval base or fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power, is one of those 
very important events which clarify the 
situation. It is the Monroe Doctrine 
applied by England to that part of Asia 
where she claims predominant interests. 
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The Multiform Application of 
the Insurance Principle 


THE diversity of modern life has 
called for a very wide expansion of the 
insurance idea. The protection afforded 
by insurance against loss of life and by 
fire has been found to be so desirable 
that constantly increasing application of 
the principles governing life and fire in- 
surance has been made until the benefit 
of insurance protection has closed many 
former avenues of loss. For example: 
A bank now wishing to ship $1,000,000 
in gold to Europe or elsewhere is thus 
absolutely protected from the smallest 
possibility of loss through shipwreck or 
other marine disaster. Marine insurance 
banishes many of the former perils and 
dangers of the sea. A merchant may 
ship any sort of merchandise under 
similar protection. The safe delivery of 
both foreign and domestic packages sent 
by mail can now also be insured. The 
merchant can undertake a difficult jour- 
ney, pecuniarily protected both in health 
and from accident by other policy forms. 
The same or any other merchant, for that 
matter, protects himself against loss be- 
cause of bad debts by means of credit 
insurance. The employees’ liability in- 
surance, the cost of which is merely 
nominal, stands to-day between the in- 
suring merchant and loss by means of 
accident to those in his employ, for 
which he stands responsible. Fidelity 
insurance safely guards him from all Joss 
through embezzlement or the falsifica- 
tion of accounts on the part of his 
cashier or bookkeeper, while burglary 
insurance removes the possibility of any 
loss to him at the hands of house break- 
ers and thieves. 

The Title Guarantee Insurance Com- 
panies, under their policies, undertake 
to assure and defend against any assault 
the validity of the title to any real estate 
he may acquire. Animal insurance takes 
care of the life of his delivery and other 
horses, in so far as the payment of loss 
in case of death is concerned. Infant in- 
surance, notwithstanding its dangers and 
abuses, provides a money compensation 
for the death of any of the children he 


may have. Cyclone insurance pays for 
damages by the wind element, and burial 
insurance provides a fund that makes 
certain the payment for the last rites 
over his body and guarantees a decent 
burial. In other fields there is an insur- 
ance to take care of physicians’ and 
nurses’ liability, so that in these latter 
days there is indeed a multiform applica- 
tion of the insurance principle. The pet 
dog, the canary bird, the prize cat, the 
favorite horse or cow, all these and other 
animals may, under certain conditions, 
be covered by insurance. Banks no lon- 
ger fear the infidelity of their clerks. 
The casualities of land and sea are both 
minimized through the beneficence of 
insurance in various forms, until there 
remains scarcely an evil against which 
we may not insure ourselves. 

The modern insurance goddess ranks 
far above the ancient deities, and instead 
of the cry of antiquity “Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians,” we may well say in 
our day and generation “ Great and mul- 
tiform is the insurance principle of to- 
day.” 

& 


Insurance Items 


Tue life insurance in force in the 
United States and Great Britain aggre- 
gates $10,000,000,000. 


....It is estimated that life insurance 
agents representing United States com- 
panies received last year in commissions 
and otherwise something like $60,000,- 
000. 


....Jnsurance states that the price- 
less treasures in the British Museum have 
no insurance whatever upon them. A 
fire house maintained close by is the 
only protection afforded this wonderful 
Museum. No artificial light is, however, 
permitted even in the darkest corners. 


....What is termed a “ hospital lia- 
bility” policy has been issued by the 
Fidelity & Casualty Company. The 
policy is an extension of the physicians’ 
liability idea and covers the acts of all 
employees of hospitals and sanitariums 
against suits for alleged malpractice. 
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The Steamship Combination 


Sates of International Mercantile 
Marine (Atlantic Steamship Trust) 
stock in the New York market last 
week amounted to 3,700 shares of com- 
mon and about 5,200 of preferred, 
prices at the close being $12 and $33, 
respectively. These figures show a 
slight improvement over the quotations 
of two weeks ago, but a considerable 
decline from the highest. The com- 
mon shares have sold for $20 and the 
preferred for nearly $50. As this con- 
solidation of steamship lines was re- 
garded with great. interest the world 
over, the standing of the securities has 
excited much comment. It should be 
said that sales thus far have been made 
on what is called the curb market and 
not on the Exchange. One of the 
American companies included in the 
combination was the Atlantic Trans- 
port Line. A Baltimore banking house 
points out that its shares were quoted 
there at $275, that the dividend had 
been I0 per cent., and that the exchange 
was at the rate of 300 Trust preferred 
and 100 Trust common for 100 of the 
original stock. At present prices the 
Atlantic Transport stockholders can 
sell for only $11,000 the shares received 
in exchange for stock quoted at $27,500 
before the combination was formed. 

Freight rates have continued to be 
low, and the competition of tramp 
ships has not been restrained. This ac- 
counts in part for the price of shares, 
but it also appears that the public de- 
clines to digest the combination’s se- 
curities until the water has been 
squeezed out of them. The public also 
has regarded as excessive the price paid 
for the White Star property. This was 
about $53,500,000 in cash and shares, 
the cash alone ($15,700,000) being 
much more than the par value of stock 
that was yielding modest dividends. 
As more than $37,000,000, however, was 
paid in the form of shares, the price is 
considerably reduced by the recent de- 
cline, for at current quotations the 
market value of the shares received 
by the White Star stockholders is 
less than $10,000,000. It has re- 
cently been stated in certain quarters 
that the new company’s bonded debt 
is $89,000,000. This appears to be in- 


correct, for the Baltimore banking 
house mentioned above asserts that the 
total is only $67,000,000, on which the 
fixed charge is $3,125,000. The com- 
pany has had to contend with unfavor- 
able traffic conditions and much oppo- 
sition, political and otherwise, in Eng- 
land. Freight rates will probably im- 
prove, and a final agreement with the 
British Government was reached two 
or three weeks ago. Some have said 
that the Sherman act, as interpreted in 
the recent Northern Securities deci- 
sion, could be enforced against this 
combination, because it is applicable to 
corporations engaged in foreign as well 
as in interstate commerce; but no one 
expects that the company will ever be 
made a defendant in such proceedings. 
Owing to the novelty and magnitude 
of this combination venture on the 
seas, the course of its securities and its 
business will be watched with interest 
by all who are familiar with the suc- 
cess achieved by its projectors in the 
consolidation of manufacturing com- 
panies. 
& 

AT a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors, Dick S. Ramsay was elected 
a Vice-President of the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank. 

....George G. Williams, whose 
death occurred in this city on the 7th, 
had been for 25 years President of the 
Chemical National Bank, with which 
he was connected for 58 years. Mr. 
Williams was born in East Haddam, 
Conn., 77 years ago. His family had 
been distinguished in professional life. 
He was one of the most eminent and 
respected bankers in the city, having 
served twice as President of the Clear- 
ing House Association, and being con- 
nected with many prominent financial 
institutions. In charitable and reli- 
gious work he had taken an active part. 
The Chemical has been widely known 
as a bank paying 150 per cent. divi- 
dends. Its shares are quoted at $4,325, 
but for many years the capital has been 
only $300,000. 

....Dividends announced: 

Amer Cotton Oil Co., Preferred, 3 per cent., 


’ payable June rst. 


Amer. Cotton Oil Co., Common, 2 per cent., 
payable June rst 

Greene Consol. Copper Co., 2 per cent., pay- 
able May 2sth. 
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6Z Cumulative Preferred Stock—par value $100 per share. 


— OF THE — 


SEACOAST CANNING COMPANY. 


Chartered under the Laws of New Jersey. Factories located at Eastport, Maine. 

Total Issue, $1,000,000 Preferred. Cash Capital, $700.000. 
ALREADY SOLD, $600,000. ASSETS {Value of Plaut. $500,000. 
NET EARNINGS, based uvon Past Three Years’ Operatious, $250,000. 

EQUALS 25 PER CEN'T. ON THE PREFERRED STOCK. NO MORTGAGE OR OTHER DEBTS. 
SINKING FUND PROVISION. 
Beginning February, 1906, the Company must yarehese 10% Ouvstanding Stock at not over L10 Per Cent. and Interest and 
Annually thereafter; with sinking fund provided for this purpose; thus assuring a market for the stock at increasing value, 
BEING PREFERRED AS TO ASSETS AS WELL AS DIVIDENDS, THIS 
STOCK IS PRACTICALLY A FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. BOND. 


yen THE OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS dy 

Prest., FRANCIS H. LEGG Francis H. Leggett Co.. Wholesale Grocers, 
Vice ae FRANCIS P. MoCOLL— es, American Bay ¢ Can Co., , lcago, 
Treas., THEO. a vay ARSH—Vice-Prest. F. H. Le it Co., Wholesale Grocers, N. Y. 
vag? Md TLLEAM B. DUDLEY _U, H. ‘Dudley & Co., Wholesale Grocers, N. Y. 
va nig) han Sec’y Libby, McNeil & Libby, olesale = E. a Austin, Nichols & Co. .» Wholesale 
rocers. 
a on Jr., Burnham & Morrill, Canned P.A. Valentine, Treas. ss a & Co., Chicago ; Director 
Portland, Me. 


National City Bank, N 
Frank Kinsey, Chicago. 
TOTAL OUTPUT IN AMERICA 


Is about 100, 000.000 Cans of Sardines, of which this Company is the largest individual packer. Commodity retails at 5 cents 


per can. Is @ staple article. Used in the home, field and one. ne has rf pa mad eee sale. The Directors being la 
Grosers. 4 distribute the qeeier part of output, thus assuring re eet 
ste saan gomeeny Owns its own canning factory, and has the E EXCLU OSIvE ti E tight t to MAN UFACTURE cans under {ts patents in the 
vu 

, ve spqeasenens this particularly to PERSONS OF MODERATE MEANS who desire a GOOD INCOME with SAFETY of prin- 

cipal and in 
Dividends are payable September and March. Price, 97% aad Interest. 
For Salein small or large lots. 
Further particulars on application to 


DOMINICK & DOMINICK, Bankers, 100 Broadway, New York City. 


MUNICIPAL AND RAILROAD age tin 


Transfer Agent, Regist f Transfers 
WASHINGTON TRUST CO.. 28) Broadway, N. Y. NATIONAL SHOE & (RATHER BANK, bn Broadway, N. Y. 











The Lawyers’ Title 
Sor t The dal Mnsurance Company 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis OF NEW YORK. 


Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 37 Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brooklyn. 


and promptly cured Examines and insures titles. Makes searches. 
by the use of Lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells real 
estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and engineer- 


ing data. Makes appraisements of real estate. 
Furnishes bills for taxes, assessments and water 
rates. 

This scientific germicide is used Capital and Surplus, 6S, . 


and endorsed by leading physi- OFFICERS. 
ys everywhere. It is abso- EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager 
utely harmless, yet a most Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice-President 
ana nouns agent. . DAVID B. OGDEN. JOHN T. LOCKMAN. LOUIS V. BRIGHT 
y killing the germs that cause tore, Assistant Secreta 
o> diseases, ps. Sueeet | injury to Lovley. BRIGHT. i. E. JACKSON.” 
e tissue, rozone cures the ; 
Treasurer Assistant General Manager 
patient. <— Sout by ane Poe. WM. P.-DIXON. SAMUEL GREEN. at 
Eonte, not at yours, will send DIRECTORS. 


prepaid, on receipt of 25 EDWIN W. COGGESHALL. 
cents. JAMES STILLMA 
DAVID B. 0G 


EN. 
JOHN T. LOCKMAN, 
HERBERT B. TURNER 
WILLIAM P, DIXON. 
JULIAN D. FA TRCHILD. 
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Satisfying Deli 


_ 


g te 
One “fasie convinces. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
° A LAST RESORT. 


Pare Food Should Be the First. 
lod’ When the human machine goes wrong it’s ten to 
S TignT-RUNNING> > one that the trouble began with the stomach and 

= 4 TYPEWRITER. can therefore be removed by the use of proper 

food, _ A lady well-known in Bristol, Ontario 

YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. County, N. Y., tells of the experience she had cur- 

= ing her only child by the use of scientific food: 

** My little daughter, the only child and for that 

reason doubly dear, inherited nervous dyspepsia. 

We tried all kinds of remedies and soft foods. 

At last, when patience was about exhausted and 

the child’s condition had grown so bad the whole 
family was aroused, we tried Grape-Nuts. 

“A friend recommended the food as one which 
her own delicate children had grown strong upon 
so I purchased a box—as a last resort. In a very 
short time a marked change in both health and dis- 
position was seen, What made our case easy was 


that she liked it at once and its crisp, nutty flavor 








FOR THE OPERATOR. 
Light Action and Convenient Devices. 


FOR THE PURCHASER 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 


has made it an immediate favorite with the most 
fastidious in our family. 

“Tts use seems to be thoroughly established in 
western New York, where many friends use itregu- 
‘ larly. I have noticed its fine effects upon the in- 

Quietaess. tellects as well as the bodies of those who use it. 
YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. We owe it much.” Name given by Postum Co. 
SSSTTFO | Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes, 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but is a part of the main boiler. The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burn out. The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, { MST! cienwood Ranges 
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Microscopes 


Folding Microscope, new Doublet lens, for 
Nature etna: $s. 





pe, new Doublet lens, for 








ting 
Nature study , $4. 
Com ie Se ent’s Microscope, reduced from 


m8 1-12, triple nose 
oe for ell microsco: 


nrg mg BROWN & ea 
918 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia. | 





Dept. H, 


Photo Eleetrotpe Engraving 60 


DESIGNERS and 
# & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERICAN GOTTON OIL CO. 


On May 5, 1908, the Board of Directors of the American Cotton 
Ou Company declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE P PER 
CENT. upon the Preferred Stock of said Company, payable June 
1, 1908, at the Banking House, of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar 
Street, N. Y. City. 


On November 6, 1902, the Board i, Directors declared a dividend 
upon the Common Stock, TWO PER CENT. of which Py 5 pavante 
June 1, 198, at the Banking House of Winslow, Lanier 


The Preferred and Common Stock Transfer Books —_ “4 closed 
at 8 P.M., May 15, 1908, and will remain closed until 10 A. M 


June 2, 1908. 
JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 


GREENE GONSOLIDATED GOPPER GOMPANY. 


A dividend of TWO PER CENT. (2%) has been declared 
on the Capital Stock of the Company, payable May 25th, 
1903, to stockholders of record at the closing of the transfer 
books on Saturday, May 9th, 1908. Transfer books will be 
closed on May 9th, at 3 0’clock P.M.; reopened May 26th, 19038. 

GEORGE 8. ROBBINS, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL 
31 YEARS Aen 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mafl to any address, 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 
John sy Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 






































Large, light and airy rooms fer the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGS BANK. 





THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


152 Monroe Street, CHICACO 


Capital paid up - - - $500,000 
Serpiud «2% -. 275,000 








Interest. allowed on deposits 
of money repayable on demand, 
on notice, or at a fixed date, on 
which special rates of interest 
are allowed. Estates man- 
aged. Rents collected. 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES FOR SALE. 








DIRECTORS 
William Best Andrew McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J. R. Walsh 
L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 


J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
C.D ORCAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C. HUNTOON, As3s’tSec. & Ass’t Treas. 














HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 


Government 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


I SELL 


North Dakota Farm Mortgages 


and Guarantee Interest and Principal. 





I am able to do this because I have a 
personal knowledge of every foot of land 
upon which my loans are made and its 
fair valuation. 


I also have a personal knowledge of the habits of 
the party making the loan and his ability to meet his 
obligations. 

I would be glad to have you make the most careful and scrutinizing 


search of my record—find out whether I will do just as I agree to or not. 
I will assist you in every way, or would be glad to have you inquire through 
any source not proposed by me. You will find me safe, honorable, reliable 
and responsible. I will personally see to it that you do not regret making 
an investment in North Dakota, if you make it through me. 


I refer, by PERMISSION, to the following parties, all of whom are liberal 
purchasers of my mortgages: 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, - - - - - - Lisbon, N. D. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, - tl - - + Fargo, N. D. 

HARLAN W. PAGE, - Northfield, Minn. 
Financial Secretary ‘Carleton ‘College. 

S. M. PEDRICK, - - Treasurer Ripon College, - Ripon, Wis. 

GEORGE L. FIELD, : Prest. First Nat. Bank, - Ripon, Wis. 

WM. H. FIELD, - - - Port Chester, 'N. » ¢ 


I own and offer the dota gilt-edge farm mortgages, to net 
purchaser 5% per annum. 
$2,500, 5 years $1,400, 5 years 
2,000, 5 years 1,000, 5 years 
2,500, 5 years 2,500, 10 years 
Interest and principal collected without expense. Remittances in 
New York exchange. For further information address 


WALTER L. WILLIAMISON, investment Banker, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 
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Ghe Hanover 
Safe Deposit Company 


HANOVER BANK BUILDING, 
5 Nassau Street, New York. 


NOW OPEN 


emcee as 
VERNON H. BROWN, President. HENRY R. CARSE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM LOGAN, Vice-President. ALEX. D. SEYMOUR, Sec’y and Manager. 
Incerporated 18353. 


United States Trust Company of Mew York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


a a ’ 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, o Ue $11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

















































HENRY L. THORNELL, Secreéary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 

SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD Cuseme, Gustav H. ScHWaB, fous 8. S. KENNEDY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES §. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, ILLS. 
JoHN HARSEN RHOADES, Wm. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F. VIETOR, LEwIS a 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. OFR. AMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 

OHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H. Macy, Jn. OHN {sa LYMAN J. GAGE. 

DWARD COOPER. Wu. D. SLOAN OHN J 





Ethel icon onli Rake Mines 
PREFERRED STOCK 75c PER SHARE 


Only 150,000 Shares left. 
50,000 now offered at 75c, in five equal monthly payments 
of 20% each. Last 100,000 will be sold at $1.00 per share 


or over. 























Address all Communications to 
GEO. B. McMANAMON, 

1411 WILLIAMSON BLDG., te ee i Oo, 

Li tt Ty | | | 












WESTERN LANDS 







and Defaulted Mortgages to hold thirteen copies of Tox InDE- 
Bought fer Cash. BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
CHAS. E. ea a 181 State Street, the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 







THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 

















Sore eve 5 Dr SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 
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1875-— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage 28th YEAR. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - $§30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, « 7 - © - 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, - . * © + 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 

NEw Yor«K Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


isso—— THE — 1903 





UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE C9, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G@. WILLIAM, Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JAME R, PLUM, Leather. 


% 
CLARENCE H. KELEY, { Pres't Title Guarantee 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over = = = - 
Insurance in Force, over = 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 
Liabilities, - - 


1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 
forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
onan distributions J, licies. 
Every policy has en cash surrender and paid 
- setts Sint yg to ‘which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
use' 





phiets, La Oe =a values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Offi 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


Rise: rst, 1903. 
tee ..$21,678,560.35 
. 19,281,299.00 


$2,397,261 .35 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





ASSETS.. 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted totheir practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President, _ 
346 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK. 








FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
Capital Gott, all — $1,000. 
Re-Insurance Reserv 4 


$6,205, : 
JAMES NICHOLS, President 


B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 




















THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


started as an “ Ordinary” company, then turned 
into the Industrial field and has developed that 
until it has become the Colossus of the age in life 
insurance, ranking first in volume of business done 
and fourth in the ‘‘ Ordinary” branch alone. Such 
prodigious success proves merit. Does not this, 
perhaps, interest you? 





THE INDEPENDENT 








Annual 
Statement 


— OF. THE— 
1817 


——FIRE 
ASSOCIATION 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Offices: 407 and 409 Walnut St. 


JANUARY I. 1903. 
ASSETS, - * - $6,164,163.39 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital 
ee and Unadjusted Losses not yet 


All other Liabilities 

Reserves 

Net Surplus: ‘beyond Capital Reserve and 
all Liabilities 


$500,000.00 


688,269.77 
$6,164,163.39 
— OFFICERS — 
SLIny C. IRVIN, President. 
EO. H. CONDERMAN, Vice-Vresident. 
A VILLIAM MUIR, 2d Vice-President. 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec’y and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Assist. Secretary. 











Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « New York 


STATE OF New York 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Auoane , April 17, 1902. 
I, FRANCI RICKS, S rintendent of Insur- 
ance, DO GEREDe CERTL Y, that the Mutual 
Reserve Fund - 


tion, now Mu Reserve 
Life Insurance Co: mpany, of the tees of New ony 
has complied with © requirements of law to 
observed by such corporation, on he muadion 
and that it is authorized to transact the business o 
Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision 4 
Section Seventy of Article II of the Insurance La 
within this State, and that such business can 1. 
be entrusted to it. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOP, I have hereunto sub- 
ribed my name, and caused my Official 
~~ Seal to be affixed in <apioate, at the-City 
{Ls.} of Albany, on the day and year first above 
_ written. 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 








Total Assets, $5,741,678.70 
Death Claims Paid Since Organization 
FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 

FRANKLIN, « - Vice-President 
ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
PIERGE, - - * - Secretary 
BRAINERD, . - - Treasurer 
MIDDLEBROOK, « Asst. Secretary 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


S Ninety-third 
“ a nnoual Statement. 


Cash Capital 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims.. 
Surplus over all Liabilities 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1903...$2,534,984.64 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


WM. B. 
Fr. B. 
J. Bs 
L. B. 
L. F. 








German American 


Insurance Company 
New Bork 


Liberty and Nassau Streets. 


31st Annual Statement, January rst, 1903. 


Cash Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for all Liabilities, 4,623,295.88 
Net Surplus, - - 4,695,880.88 


TOTAL ASSETS, ° $10,319,176.76 


The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


E. S, FRENCH, 
Vice-President 











W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 119 BROADWAY. 





NINETY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JANUARY, 1903. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 


Cash in Banks - : - $ 427,046 49 
Special Deposits in Trust Cinipeiies 545,527 84 
Real Estate - : - : : : - 1,593,892 06 
United States Bonds - - $1,600,000 00 2,040,000 00 
State and City Bonds ~ - 2,729,000 00 2,869,000 00 
Rail Road Bonds - -~ - 1,299,000 00 1,375,430 00 
Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks 300,000 00 519,000 00 
Rail Road Stocks - : - 4,065,000 00 6,174,550 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks -  - 155,000 00 456,250 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on Real Estate ° . : 112,750 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - open eee 985,872 94 
Interest due and accrued on ist January, 1903 - - - . 9,315 79 

$17,108,635 12 








LIABILITIES : 

Cash Capital . . ° . . $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund : 5,986,873 00 
Unpaid Losses_ - - : : . 757,314 48 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 853,608 95 
Reserve for Taxes 75,000 00 
Net Surplus ° 6,436,038 69 

$17,108,635 12 


Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - $9,436,038 69 











DIRECTORS. 
LEvI P. MorToN, GEorGE H. HaRtTrorD, James B, a= WOERT, 
CoRNELIUS N. BLIss, HENRY F. NoYEs, JOHN CLAFLI 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, Lucten C. WARNER, WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, WARNER VAN NORDEK, Corp MEYER, 
ELBEIDGe G. SNow, DuMONT CLARKE, Levi C. WEIR. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2d Vice-Pres. EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3d Vice-Pres. 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS 
° e e I - . . 
WILLIATI H. CHENEY, \ Secretaries HENRY J. FERRIS, Asst. Secretary 


New York, January 13, 1903. 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, January Mth, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of tts affairs on the 81st of December, 1902 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 8ist December, 1902. 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 1902. : 








Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to Sist December, 1908.......+.0..sssescssccsserscccsssscescescesssnsceses a S478 
$298,165.92 . 


id hich estimated in 1901 and 
oases pat pg BP bie Bly poh pequteun soees 








Returns of Premiums and Expenses.......0...--seccesscecessoee erccersccccccesccsccoscessocs J $477,850.08 


The Com; has Se following Assets, viz.: 
‘nited States and tate of New York seek PY cata Book os and other Securities. 
fester elevate wumeeen tenes 
Real pepe n Berect, Coe thereon. 
Other Real Estate and Claims d ue the Company 
Premium Notes and Bille Receivable...........-cecccsscerscccscssecccscccccseccsccccccescscccccess seseccccssecseseocseseeecssosesess 
European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries 


ots p pore —— 4 Sutanens thira of tp outs tending 9 certificates of profits will be paid to the’holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on an r y, the ebruary ni 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
. e nee FA of , At next, from which date all interest th thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
Lcanc 
en Forty per a is Commned on the net earned pepgume a of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next ° 


By order of the G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
GUSTAV FRANCIS H. H. LEGGETT FREDERIC PARSONS, 
TE ttn a Tena X. LEV ERICH, Pash 


BOULTON, WaLD FLEITM Pet GEORGE H. MACY Sooo VANS i 
iN H BROWN : i CHARLES H. MARS K 
NP. BROWN, 





TRUSTEES. 








W. H, H. ORTON, 
Vi P, MORTO 
ASS LED YY PARISH, 


CORNELIUS, ELBERT, 2a Vice-President, 





Ae 4 A VETRESUNG. Vice-President. 
Doing a Large 


Business 


usually means assuming large 
risks—too large to be a safe 
burden upon an_ individual 
estate. j 
Wise business men carry 
special insurance to relieve 
their personal estate of this 





"Hludialloije 


OF NEW YORK. 


AS an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 

contracts, It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


risk, All such will be_ in. 
terested in “A Banker’s Will,” 
containing the instructions of 
a New York Bank President to 
his trustees regarding invest- 


ment of his personal estate. 

A $1,000, nase polic pd ne is another insurance 
romance application to men 
of affairs, Ct aceeibed n “The Largest 
Annual Premium. 

Send to-day for both pamphlets. 
Company ranks 
First—In Assets 
First—In Amouat Paid Policy-holders. 
First—In Age, 


Tue Mutua Lire Insurance 
Company or New York 
Ricuarp A. McCunpy, President. 


Nassau, Cedar, William-and Liberty Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 





INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVURE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 





